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TO PLOW A STRAIGHT WELL-TURNED FURROW IS A WORTHY TASK 


HERE is still a lot about plowing that we don’t know, but we the soil. 5, Teams and labor can be at work in the fall and winter 


have learned that fall plowing has many advantages over instead of loafing. 
- Vs f m . . The stiffer soils with the most vegetation should be plowed 


—— peawing. 4 ‘ first, leaving the more sandy soils until later in the winter. Where 
_ 1, Time is saved in spring and crops can be planted at the best lands lie level they will wash and leach very little between fall 
time for them. 2. Vegetable matter turned under has more time plowing and spring seeding. If the level land is plowed during | 
to decay for use by the next crop. 3. More moisture can be stored November and December there will be time enough near planting 
up for next summer. 4. Winter freezes help pulverize and mellow time to break the hills that must be cultivated. 








A Compiete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 








Saw 


nme > with the OTTAWA 
















of 1%c a cord. 


Beat the Coal Shortage! This winter will 
see the test 

fuel shortage ever known. The only solution is the use of wood in 
larger quantities than ever before. And $20to $30a cord for wood 
at places of greatest demand is practically a certainty this winter. 
Reaches The farmer or woodsman who delays plans for supplying wood for 
You All fuel will lose splendid profits. If you want to help your — 
ou bors, prevent suffering and at the same time make big oe ts, 
Ready get an OTTAWA Log Saw right away. Be sure to send your 
Te Go name and address on the coupon attached and-get full nforma- 
+ Ye Work $+ion andSpecial Offer. Don’t wait for zero weather? Send today! 





























Pulls Over 4 H-P. The New Improved 1921 


cuts much fagter than 
other Drag or Log Saws as they are built today. Makes 310 
Pays Saw Cuts a Minute! Weighs less than any 3 H-P Drag 
For Saw built. Balanced Crank Shaft eliminates vibration, Increases 
itself power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no chains to 
Quickly tighten; no keys; no set acrews. 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine. 
Built-in Magneto—no batteries ever needed. Auto- 
matic Governor with Speed Regulator. Eccentric gives 
sawehuman rocking motion, keeping cut free from 
saw dust. Outfit strong but simply built. Nothing to 
t out of fix. A great work-saver and money- er. 

nm not sawing engine runs pumps, feed grinders, 
ete. Runs in rain. Plenty of reserve power. 


Special Offer Now! To enable as 


many farmers as 
possible to provide fuel for themselves and to sell, we 
are making a Special Offer for quick shipments! Send 
at once for it. Don’t delay. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon and you will receive Renews 
complete information about this Big Special Offer and 
Vv Low Introductory Price. 
mber, the new and im- 
proved 1921 OTTAWA Log 
Saw will solve all your 
timber problems. 





























Order Now 


and we will ship immediately 
from nearest to you of these 9 con- 
veniently located points: 

St. Paul, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Ore. 
Dallas, Tex. Pueblo, Colo. 
































Makers of Ottawa Log Saw, Ottawa Tree Saw, Ottawa Branch Saw, Ottawa Special » 





OTTAWA [OG SAW 


- Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


San Francisco Indianapolis, Ind. : oe ae 










Thousands of farmers, lumber concerns and loggers are cutting down 
trees and ee 3 u logs and branches with this One- 

a e Orr WA does away with all the old time, hard, back-breaking work of cross- 
cut sawing or lugging logs to a circular saw. Does the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men. 


an Power Outfit at low cost 


Friction Clutch —Lever controlled, 

roller ing, en-' 
ables you to start and stop saw blade with- 
out stopping engine. Saves time and pro- 
vides absolute safety in moving saw from 
log to log and from cut to cutalong the log! 
No dangerous swishing of the saw blade in 
the air. ‘Mounted on wheels; easy to move 
any direction on rough or muddy ground. 








rial Every OTTAWA 
30 Days Trial shipped on 30 days 
trial. © Must fulfil 10-Year OTTAWA Guar- 
antee. For nearly twenty years we have 
been selling direct from factory to users, 
saving them thousands and thousands of 
dollars. Now over 10,000 satisfied users. 


Cash or Easy. Payments 


Get our payment plans of eu chase and find 
out how easy it is to own an AWA te Saw. 
It will soon pay for itself. Any man with logs to 
cut cannot afford to be without this Log Saw. And 
you can soon own an OTTAWA under our wonder- 
ful selling plan. Sign and mail the coupon today. 


FREE BOOK Send your name and ad- 
7 dress on the coupon below 
‘s0 you will receive your copy of 

the fine 32-page book ng | il- Write for 
lustrated in ee colors. It 

shows how thousands of 
OTTAWA users have paid 
weeks. Don’t delay. It costs 


you to find out ald 
about the ‘AWA Log 
















OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., ; i 
& 1848 Wood St, Ottawa, Kans. 
& _Without obligation to me please seng me your Free 








. BP,  Sameuntemnct! 
OTTAWA MEG, CO. ottewat%snses soot ord! on 





Straw Spreader, Ottawa Buzz Saw, Ottawa Engine, Ottawa Fence. Offer Aa mma eeGanrauauwaue ds. 
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This Week and Next | 
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We Want to Hear From Our 
Readers 


PACS reader of The Progressive 
Farmer has a great store of prac- 
tical information that would be of 
great value to other readers. Think 
it over, then write us of that experi- 
ence from which you gained such a 
‘valuable lesson. We want to pass it 
on to other members of The Progres- 
sive Farmer family that they, too, 
may profit from it. Experience is 
said to be the greatest of all teachers. 
lf that is the case, let’s get all the 
experience we can by adding to our 
owi1r personal experience the best ex- 
perience of those who are just as 
good farmers as we. Help make your 
experience a great teacher. Write us. 


The Sixth District Wins in Stock 
Judging Contest 


HE Sixth District Agricultural 
School at Barnesville carried off 
the honors in the stock-judging con- 
test at the Georgia State Fair. R. P. 
Alfred, Brooks, Ga., J. B. Barfield, 
Vaughan, Ga. and €. C. Jones, 
Fayetteville, Ga., representing the 
Sixth District, piled up a score of 
2.535 against that of 2,182° points for 
their nearest competitor. But irfaddi- 
tion to that Alfred of this team cap- 
tured the medal for high individual 
and his team mate, Jones, took 
second place. 


Teams of three boys each, repre- 
senting nine of the Georgia state 
agricultural schools participated in 
the contest. A total of 27 boys took 
part. Second honor went to the team 
from the Fifth District Agricultural 
School. The Tenth district ranked 
third, the Twelfth district fourth, the 
Eighth district fifth, First district 
sixth, Ninth district seventh, Seventh 
district eighth and the Third district 
ninth, 


Judges E. W. Sheets, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and Carl Wallace, of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, spoke 
very highly of the work of the boys. 
What a privilege it was for these 27 
boys to represent their institutions in 
a test of the prowess of each in the 
art of practical stock judging. It is 
indeed to be hoped that this initial 
effort will inspire sufficient interest 
and enthusiasm to insure a repeti- 
tion of this contest each year here- 
after. While it lacks the spectacular 
of the athletic contests, it can at 
least claim equal importance in that 
it requires equal, if not superior, 
mental skill. Instead of only nine, let’s 
have teams from every one of the 
state agricultural schools this next 
year. 


Pecans for Shade 


S YOUR home place well supplied 

with shade? Look it over. See 
where another tree would add to the 
beauty and comfort of the home- 
stead. If a tree is needed, don’t let 
the fall and winter go by without 
supplying it. 

But what will you put out? Most 
people think of wateroaks, elms, soft 
maples, hard maples, sweet gums and 
other beautiful trees. But perhaps 
here of late you have thought of 
using pecan trees for shade. If so, 
think it over again. See if the pecan 


won't fit into your plans as well as 
any of the unproductive trees. 

Throughout the Cotton Belt the 
pecan makes a beautiful tree. It pro- 
duces as good shade as most of the 
more popular trees planted for that 
purpose. And the bushels or several 
bushels of nuts turned out in; the fall 
will carry the intercepted rays of 
sunshine to the fireside in winter and 
add pleasure, comfort and profit to 
the days when shade is not needed. 
For pleasure the year round, try the 
pecan. 


Jerseys at Georgia State Fair 


NE of the most creditable exhibits 

at the Georgia State Fair was that 
of Jersey cattle. And a most gratify- 
ing feature was the fact that by far 
the majority of the entries were by 
Georgia breeders. The 100 Jerseys on 
exhibit were a credit to Georgia. 


Most prominent among the Georgia 
breeders exhibiting were: T. C. 
Crawford, Greensboro; Neel Bros., 
Thomasville; W. J. Stoddard, At- 
lanta; C. H. Watkins, Douglasville; 
W. G. Norman, Griffin; J. H. Hooks, 
Worthen; W. P. Odum, Covington; B. 
W. Hunt, Eatonton; J. W. F. Park, 
Covington; O. A. Selman, Douglas- 
ville; R. S. Tippin, Acworth; J. R. 
Humphries, Acworth, and the 
Thomasville Livestock Co., Thomas- 
ville. These men are all members of 
the Georgia Jersey Cattle Club, that 
live-wire organization promoting the 
interests of Jerseys in Georgia. 


The fair was honored by the pres- 
ence of several Jerseys that have won 
their laurels in the register of merit 
tests. Most notable among these was 
Royal Bird’s Lass 258501 register of 
merit, Class AA, 603.4 pounds butter 
and 9,761.8 pounds milk in 351 days; 
Dulcet’s Rose 378492 with a register 
of merit test of 587.28 pounds butter 


and 9,444.2 pounds milk in 365 days, 
and Bisson’s Nell 2, 311743, with a 
test of 588 pounds butter and 8,617.8 
pounds milk in 350 days. Several 
others were on test at the time of 
the fair. 

The Georgia Jersey Cattle Club is 
to be commended on the interest it is 
taking in the development of register 
of merit tests in the state. The Jer- 
sey interest of the state is in good 
hands, and there is reason for look- 
ing forward with assurance of rapid 
development in the Jersey field. The 
club bids fair to make “Come to 
Georgia for Good Jerseys” a slogan 
of more than passing interest. 


Let’s Grow Our Own Flour 


N VIEW of the disastrous fall in 


Piedmont section and either the 
Georgia red or purple straw ior the 
Coastal Plains region. 

Do not overlook the fact that the 
choice of the best varieties coupled 
with seeding as early as possible and 
with adequate fertilization are neces- 
sary factors in producing a satistac- 
tory crop of wheat. 

The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture recommends the application 
of from 300~to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate per at the time the 
wheat is sowed, and about 100 pound 
per acre of nitrate of soda or 
phate of ammonia applied broadcast 
in the early spring. 


acre 


SUl- 


Meade Cotton 


the prices of cotton and other farm ° 


crops, it is all the more imperative 
that we plan more carefully than ever 
before to make ourselves self-sustain- 
ing. Wheat therefore must be in- 
cluded in our cropping system, in our 
effort to keep down farm costs and to 
increase farm profits. Under our pre¢- 
ent system of conducting farm busi- 
ness the only way to get our flour at 
producers’ prices is to grow it our- 
selves. 

This especially applicable in 
north Georgia and north Alabama 
and in‘those sections of the Coastal 
Plains where wheat production has 
proved reasonably satisfactory. In 
the Coastal Plains wheat has proved 
satisfactory on the heavier type of 


is 


soils, 

For best results, wheat should be 
planted as early now as _ possible. 
Frosts in the northern section of 
Georgia and Alabama have now 
eliminated much’ of the danger of 
damage from the Hessian fly. The 


quicker therefore the wheat crop can 
be sowed, the better will be the yield. 
After the danger of the fly is past, 
every day’s delay means a reduction 
in the yield. 

The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture recommends Fulcaster, Leap’s 
Prolific, and Georgia red or purple 
straw for the mountain sections. 
These same varieties or Dietz for the 
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HAT is Meade cotton?” 
subscriber. 


writes a 


Meade cotton is a variety resulting 
from plant selections made from 
Black Rattler, a variety supposed to 
have originated in Arkansas. It was 
first developed in Texas by R. M. 
Meade, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Seed of these 
selections were secured by the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture for 
testing in Georgia. The first field teést 
conducted at Statesboro gave such 
good results that the college under- 
took to improve it further. 


Meade cotton is early, a good 
yielder, and has a staple from 1% to 
1% inches in length. The staple in 
length and quality is practically equal 
to that of Sea Island cotton. The 
Georgia Breeders’ Association is en- 
deavoring to standardize the staple at 
a uniform length of 154 inches. 


While Meade cotton will undoubt- 
edly grow and produce well in any 
part of the Cotton Belt, it is doubt- 
ful if it would be wise to grow it 
outside the Sea Island territory, ex- 
cept where grown on a community- 
wide basis. For best market price, 
Meade must be ginned on the roller 
gin. Only the Sea Island territory is 
equipped with this type of gin. Ginning 
on saw gins unquestionably damages 
the staple. One or more commun- 
ities in Georgia are planning to grow 
Meade throughout the community 
and put in a roller gin. 


Another reason for confining Meade 
to Sea Island territory or to entire 
communities is that Meade, like other 
long staple varieties, must be kept 
free from mixture with other va- 
rieties. With Meade, this is all the 
more important. Mixing in a few 
seed producing cotton less than 1% 
inches would be very damaging. A 
lone Meade grower in a community 
of growers of short staple or even of 
the ordinary upland long staple va- 
rieties would find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to keep his Meade cotton pure. 
And impure it would be worse than 
pure seed of much poorer varieties. 


Growers who, by the onslaught of 
the boll weevil, have been driven 
away from Sea Island are hoping to 
make “Meade” a trade name equal in 
value to Sea Island. Other sections that 
are not ready for concerted commu- 
nity action can help make or ruin this 
trade name. [ndividuals in such sec- 
tions can secure other varieties more 
valuable to them under such condi- 
tions. When the community is ready 
for united action, the Meade growers 


will then welcome its adoption of 
Meade cotton and the Meade trade 
name. Consider this well. Don’t 


grow Meade until you are in position 
to uphold the trade name with Meade 
cotton always pure, never mixed with 
inferior staple, and never damaged 
by ginning on any but a roller gin. 
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building up sales by Southern breed- 

















Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








— 





Breed Sows Now 


intended for fattening next 


IGS 
fall and marketing in December or 
‘January should not be born later than 


April 1. In fact, March 1 is a better 
date and there are no climatic rea- 
sons why the spring pigs should not 
come the latter part of February or 
early in March. Sows bred.in Novem- 
ber will bring pigs in March or about 
115 days after breeding. 


- The present indications are that it 
will be found profitable to breed ev- 
ery sow possible this month and then 
if crops are planted for economically 
fattening the pigs next fall, profit is 
reasonably certain. 


Lung Worms in Pigs 
[puzine the late fall and winter 


pigs kept in lots or in damp quar-- 


ters often suffer from lung worms 
that cause a cough and frequently 
check the growth of the pigs. Only 
in extreme cases are they likely to 


‘cause the death of pigs; or at least, 


pigs well fed and cared for seldom 
die from lung worms. Unfortunately 
there is no effective treatment after 
the worms once get into the lungs. 
Therefore, prevention must be de- 
pended upon. The best means of pre- 
venting lung wogms jis to change 
the pastures and lots every year or 
two and to keep the houses and feed- 


ing places clean and sanitary. If. 


movable houses are used and the 
lots and pastures used one year and 
cultivated the next, the infestations 
of worms and other parasites will be 
greatly reduced. 


The sleeping quarters should be 
cleaned once a week, the bedding or 
other litter burned or removed to 
land where pigs do not graze, and the 
houses and feeding troughs cleaned 
and sprayed with some one of the 
many coal tar disinfectants on the 
market. In fact, the feeding troughs 
should be scrubbed well once a week, 
disinfected and freely exposed to the 
sun, 


As stated there is no effective treat- 
ment for lung worms after they have 
got into the lungs, but some have 
thought that turpentine is helpful. 
About one teaspoonful of turpentine 
for every 100 pounds of hog may be 
given in some slop once a day for 
three days and repeated again in a 
week or ten days. It is also helpful 
to keep before the hogs, a mixture 
of charcoal, acid phosphate and cop- 
peras—one part of copperas by weight 
to 15 parts each of charcoal and acid 
phosphate. 


Obstacles to Selling Livestock 


TRE difficulties of advertising pure- 
bred livestock in the South and of 
making sales are those surrounding 


the building up of any new business. 


In the first place prospective buyers 
are not as numerous in any given 
area. Within-a radius of 100 or 150 
miles of any breeder the number of 
farmers and breeders who are prob- 
able buyers is smaller than in an area 
of similar size where livestock breed- 
ing is more extensively carried on. 
But there are ample buyers in the 
South for all the good stock which 
Southern breeders have to sell. More- 
over, the quality is as good for the 
price as can be bought elsewhere and 
it can be obtained as near or nearer 
home, than when brought from the 
North. The express or carrying 
_charges are usually higher, however, 
than for the same distances in the 
- North. But the chief obstacle to 





ers is the small number of breeders 
in any one locality. This condition 
makes advertising more expensive 
and difficult. And it also makes it 
more expensive for the buyer who 
wishes to inspect the animals before 
purchasing. When there are a num- 
ber of breed?rs in any given locality 
the chancé offered the purchaser to 
find what he wants is much better. 
He might afford to make a trip of 100 
miles to see the stock if reasonably 
certain of getting what he wanted, 
but if he must make his selections 
from one herd or floc: his chance of 
making a satisfactory purchase is les- 
sened and he cannot afford to incur 
the expense of the trip. When there 
are a number of breeders in any loca- 
tion more, buyers are attracted and 
the advertising done by one helps all 
the others. Southern breeders have 
not yet learned to advertise, nor to 
adopt selling plans such as are used 
in all lines of business which supplies 
more than purely local needs. But, 
at best, the pioneer has difficulties to 
overcome which do not exist where 
there are larger numbers of produc- 
ers and buyers and the business has 
the benefit of the accumulated pub- 
licity from many years of advertising. 


The market is not so large nor so 
good, but at least a part of the fault 
lies with the breeders. Too frequently 
their stock is not in good condition 
and they have not generally followed 
good business methods in their sales 
department. They have not given 
enough attention to farmer buyers but 
have sought sales only to breeders 
and have quite gencrally failed to do 
the advertising necessary to establish 
any new business. The Southern 
breeder who keeps good stock, who 
does the necessary advertising to call 
it to the attention of the prospective 
buyers that are the small breeders 
and farmers of the South, and uses 
sound business methods in hig sales 
work, can establish a business in the 
South; for we are now buying and 
will continue to buy large numbers of 
purebred animals. 


Cotton, Dairy Cattle and Legumes 


OTTON and dairy cattle are a good 

farm combination. They should, 

if properly combined and pushed, be a 

means of making Southern soils bet- 

ter and the profits of farming larger 
and more certain. 


In the first place, our soils must 
be made richer if cotton production is 
to be most profitable. This applies to 
nearly the whole South, even to the 
black lands of Texas, Mississippi and 
other states although the fact is not 
yet generally recognized in some of 
these sections. To enrich these soils 
legumes must be grown and after 
they are grown the dairy cow, while 
not furnishing the only means of dis- 
posal, will pay more for them than can 
be obtained on any other market, and 
at the same time will leave most of the 
beneficent effects resulting from the 
growth of the legumes on the land to 
produce larger crops of cotton. There 
have been two general objections of- 
fered to the combination of cotton 
and cows. The cotton planter of the 
old school insists that no form of live- 
stock production can be made to fit 
into the system necessary-on a cotton 
farm. In fact, he insists that it takes 
12 months to tfaise-a crop of cotton 
and that no other crop or line of farm 
production can be introduced into the 
work of the cotton farm without seri- 
ous injury to the cotton production. 
As a matter of fact, cotton does not 
require 12 months’ work. Its produc- 
tion, if proper preparation of the soil, 


cultivation and harvesting be in- 
cluded, extends over the whole year, 
especially when the acreage culti- 
vated in cotton is so large that the 
picking is not completed in Novem- 
ber or December, but extends over 
into the next year’as is often the 
case. But cotton like any other one 
farm crop does not furnish labor for 
the farmer throughout the entire 
year. There are only two periods 
during the year when cotton demands 
an unusuall, large amount of labor. 
These are chopping and _ picking 
periods. On the all-cotton farm these 
are lengthened and made burdensome 
by the excessive acreage, but if the 
area of the farm were properly bal- 
anced between cotton, legumes and 
other food and feed crops, and pas- 
tures for dairy cows, these periods 
when the peak load for labor is 
reached would be shortened and made 
less pressing. Moreover, the labor of 
chopping can be much reduced by a 
better preparation of the soil, the use 
of the section harrow and leaving a 
thicker stand of cotton. And finally, 
the dairy if properly managed may 
serve as a means of furnishing extra 
help for these extreme demands of 
cotton for labor during short periods. 


In short, the facts that cotton alone 
does not furnish work the whole year 
through and that dairying does are 
good reasons for combining them. 


Cows and cotton are the safest and 
best combination for the Southern 
farm, but there is a second objection. 
The cotton crop has developed cer- 
tain habits among farmers and farm 
laborers. It is a crop which will tol- 
erate poor soils and neglect more 
than any other farm crop known to 
the writer. If it is not cultivated to- 
day or this week, tomorrow or next 
week will do nearly as well. If it is 
not picked this week, next week or 
next month will do and still may give 
a good sample of cotton. On the 
other hand, the dairy cow must have 
regular, and careful attention twice 
a day, every day in the year. There 
is no escape from this regular and ex- 
acting attention. Therein lies the 
chief objection to dairying. It de- 
mands this regular work and will not 
tolerate neglect. The fact that it 
will pay for this labor and that it is 
an advantage to have regular work 
the year round goes for nothing with 
the average man. In fact it is pretty 
generally true the world over that no 
country ever takes up dairying, gen- 
erally or on a large scale, until it is 
forced to do so by the needs of its 
soils or the demands for food sup- 
plies. But for the ease with which 
the necessary food is produced in the 
South our soil needs would already 
force us into dairying as at once the 
most profitable and effective means 
of soil improvement. 


There is already an ample num- 
ber of farms where the combination 
of cows and cotton is being successful- 
ly carried out, to justify our statement 
that this combination is a good one, 
which is entirely practicable when- 
ever the operator of the farm studies 
the two lines of work and learns 
enough about them and tries to work 
out the problems which they involve. 


The combination involves three dis- 
tinct labor or operating problems— 
the production of the cotton, the pro- 
duction of feeds, including legumes 
for soil improvement, and the care 
and milking of the cows. On all such 
farms the Negro women and older 
children of the laborers’ families 
should be developed into dairy work- 
ers, particularly should they be made 
the milkers, unless the milking ma- 
chine is used. 


But the chief reason for the com- 
bination of cows and cotton is that 
the soils must be improved so that 
more cotton may be grown per acre, 
and for this soil improvement the 
dairy cow offers the best and most 
économical means. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Feeding Value of Cotton Seed 


HEN cottonseed meal, containing 

say 36 per cent protein (so-called 
7 per cent meal).costs $50 a ton, cot- 
ton seed properly fed are worth 
around $33 a ton. If the seed must be 
hauled back to the farm after gin- 
ning, or if the meal can be hauled to 
the farm instead of hauling the seed 
back, that is if no extra hauling costs 
are involved, we would rather have a 
ton of cottonseed meal for feeding 
than a ton and a half of cotton seed. 

The feeding values are about the 
same, but a larger amount of feed 
value, or a larger part of a full ration 
can be supplied by cottonseed meal 
than by cotton seed, because there is 
an excess of oil in the seed. 

When cotton seed are cheaper, they 
should be used to a limited extent; 
but resentment toward the low price 
of seed should not lead us into the 
mistake of feeding them when they 
are not of as good value. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Lameness in Pigs 














READER writes: “I bought a 

bunch of pigs some time ago and 
they all took something like rheuma- 
tism, at least they went lame and 
their-joints enlarged and some got so 
bad they could not walk at all. The~ 
all got well after a while. As I ain 
going to buy another lot of pigs to 
harvest a crop of soy beans I would 
like to know: the cause of the trouble 
and how to remedy it.” 

We are_not told how the lot of pigs 
affected were fed and handled, but 
the sort of trouble described is not 
uncommon in pigs. This condition 
seems closely associated with the kind 
of feed used, or is due to a deranged 
or defective nutrition. Such a condi- 
tion frequently arises in pigs grazed 
on peanuts or soy beans exclusively. 
Some have thought the trouble due 
to the fact that the pigs do not get 
sufficient mineral matter, but more 
probably it is due to an excess of 
protein, or possibly to both. Pigs suf- 
fer from rheumatism, but it is not 
likely that these pigs all suffered 
from that disease in warm weather. 
We think it more likely that the dis- 
ease or condition is due to a lack of 
proper balancing of the feed or to 
improper nutrition. We suggest that 
the pigs be not forced to eat soy 
beans alone, but that some corn or 
other such feed be also used. The 
pigs will do better and give better re- 
turns for the soy beans eaten. They 
should also have a mixture of 15 parts 
each of charcoal and acid phosphate, 
or wood ashes, by weight, and one 
part pulverized copperas, kept before 
them so that they may take what they 
want. 


F we will cut the corn and cotton 
stalks, the remnants of truck crops, 
cane tops, potato vines, weeds, gras; 
and all other kinds of vegetation into 
short pieces with a stalk cutter or 
disk harrow, or both, and plow un- 
der the vegetable matter deep, the 
boll weevils and other insects will be 
very materially lessened and the dam- 
age to crops will be much less next 
year. This is only one of many rea- 
sons why we should cut all vegeta- 
tion into short pieces and plow it 
under as early in the winter as possi- 
ble. 











2 ATLANTA, GA. 
Austell Bidg. 

nae ae. N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 

9 W.. Hargett St. Randolph Ridg. Slaughter Bids. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ab rag Fat 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH sotsi" 9. 


SUBSER!PTION RATES: 
One year, .«.....--- $1.00 TU VOOR, seek so ceee $1.50 
Six months 0 ‘Three yea xe 
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Where | Plaster Falls Down 
Beaver Board Makes Good 








Where wall paper gets cracked and dis- 
colored, where plaster falls down, Beaver 
Board invariably makes good. It com- 
pletely covers up the unsightly walls and 
ceilings and provides a surface for decora- 
tion that will last as long as the building. 
You'll never need to replace Beaver 
Board. 


For a remodeling job Beaver Board is 
nailed directly over the old walls and 
ceilings. It comes in large flawless 
panels which cover large spaces and 
produce an attractive panelled effect 


in every type of room. When painted and 
decorated it can be repeatedly washed 
with soap and water and is as permanent 
as your woodwork and hardwood floors. 


Being made of the fibres of the white 
spruce, it is in fact a true lumber product. 
The patent Sealtite sizing process pre- 
'vents warping and provides a perfect 
surface for decoration. 

Ask about Beavertone, a_ velvety 
paint for Beaver Board. Our new book; 
‘‘Beaver Board and Its Uses,” will be 
sent upon request. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng, 
District Sales Offices at Boston, New York, Baltimore. , Atlanta, Buffalo, 

Cle veland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minnea: spolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver and San Francisco 
Distributors and dealers everywher 





Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 


a Fs. BETTER. WALLS & CEILINGS 


You can’t expect 


ee 





BEAVERM 
BOARD 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fix the Price 


‘I’LL TAKE WHAT YOU’VE A MIND TO PAY’”’, IS OUT OF STYLE AMONG PACIFIC COAST FARMERS 
By HERMAN STEEN 





HAT is cotton selling at to- 

day?” How many thousand 
farmers go to their merchants with 
this question on their lips? The 
manufacturers do not ask their 
customers what their products 
should sell for; neither do the 
merchants nor the bankers nor the 
doctors ask the farmer what he 
will give for their wares, their 
money or their services. They 
mame the price. This is exactly 
what the California farmers are 
doing for their products now. It 
is what the cotton farmers can do 
when they complete their cotton 
selling organizations and have the 
entire crop covered by contract for 
sale through one central associa- 











tion. 
ALIFORNIA farmers themselves 
C largely determine the prices at 

which their products sell upon 
the markets of the world instead of 
letting somebody else do that job for 
them. This is one of the most con- 
spicuous features of cogperation in 
California, and is the obvious result 
of the organization of cojperative as- 
sociations large enough to dominate 
the industries whose products they 
handle. 

The reader will understand that in- 
dividual farmers do not control the 
prices of their own products, but that 
the farmers in each farm industry join 
together and act as a unit in this mat- 
ter. The individual grower, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has very little to say about 
the price for his products; he does, 
however, have a voice in selecting the 
board of directors of his coéperative 
marketing association, and this board 
of directors acts for all the producers 
who are members of the organization. 

/ 


Two Plans of Determining Prices 


WO general methods of arriving 
at prices are followed by the Pa- 
cific Coast coéperative organizations. 
The first is that used by the prune 
and apricot, almond, raisin and other 
associations, and is nothing more nor 
less than naming a schedule of prices 
for the. products controlled by the 
associations. This scale of prices 
usually prevails for an entire season 
or year, but may be changed at any 
time by the responsible heads of the 
organization. . 

The other method of determining 
prices is that used by the citrus and 
egg associations. It depends primarily 
upon wide and efficient distribution 
of products, and upon their distribu- 
tion as evenly as possible throughout 
the entire marketing season. These 
organizations do not fix a schedule of 
prices, but accept those prevailing 
when their products reach the mar- 
ket. Their control over prices is ex- 
ercised by even, efficient distribution 
and by withholding shipments in ex- 
treme cases, rather than by fixing 
prices. 


Two Roads to the Same Place 


OOPERATIVE leaders on the Pa- 
cific Coast are divided into two 
camps over the relative merits of 
these two methods of determining 
prices. Advocates of the first plan 
assert that every producer has the right 
to name the price which he will take 
for his product, and that the plan of 
price-fixing by the association is the 
most feasible and practicable method 
of achieving that result. 
Advocates of the second plan say 
with more or less firmness that they 
do not believe in price-fixing, and 





Py 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, 


that prices on all products should be 
“determined by supply and demand.” 
It seems to me, however, that the 
difference between the two methods 
of determining prices is mostly on 
the surface, and that the two methods 
achieve the same general result. It 
is a case of two roads of equal length 
that reach the same town. This 
opinion is shared by the members of 
the committee from the Middle West 
farm bureau federations which visited 
the California organization in August. 
“The important thing to remember is 
that California farmers largely deter- 
mine the prices of their products, re- 
gardless of which system of arriving 
at prices is followed. The producers’ 
association dominates the market in 
either case, while speculators are rel- 
egated to the background. 
When Farmers Fix Prices 
HE officers of the prune and 
apricot and almond and raisin as- 


sociations make no pretense of con- 
cealing the fact that their organizations 


not be too low, or the speculators will 
grab up the supply; it must not be 
too high; or consumers will refuse to 
buy. We would be poor business men, 
if our prices were made too low, and 
would hurt ourselves more than any- 
body else if we set our prices too high. 
The law of supply and demand oper- 
ates freely in the prune and apricot 
market today. It was usually man- 
ipulated beyond all recognition before 
our organization became the dominant 
force in that market.” ; 


The method followed by the prune 
and apricot growers in fixing prices is 
practically the same as that used by 
the raisin and almond associations. 
Various departments of the organiza- 
tion gather different kinds of informa- 
tion that is deemed necessary. One 
department keeps in touch with the 
growers, and is able to estimate in 
advance within 1 or 2 per cent of 
the total volume of fruit produced by 
members of the associations. It is 
also able to tell, though with somewhat 
less accuracy, how much fruit will be 





ITH less than one half of 
W our lands in cultivation, the 

question of reclaiming waste 
land by clearing it of stumps and 
rocks, by draining the low places 
and terracing the eroding hills is 
highly important. So much so that 
The Progressive Farmer will de- 
vote its issue of December 4 to 
these subjects. While we will have 
special articles devoted to clearing 
land, terracing and drainage, we 
want your experiences also. Write 





LAND CLEARING-TERRACING-DRAINAGE SPECIAL DECEM- 
BER 4—SEND US YOUR EXPERIENCES 


the means you have found best to 
clear land, to drain or terrace it. 
For the best letter based on actual 
experience we will give a cash 
prize of $7.50; for the next best a 
prize of $5 cash and for the next 
a $3 cash prize. 


In addition to these we will pay 
cash for all other letters used. 


No letter should be over 500 
words in length and must be 
mailed by November 18. 








fix a scale of prices for the products of 
thejr members. On the contrary, the 
board of directors of each of these 
three organizations have one meeting 
each year which is designated as 
“price-fixing day,” and any member 
may attend the meeting. Wide pub- 
licity is given to the meeting, both’ 
before and after, and the associations 
publish the schedule of prices fixed 
by the directors. I mention these 
facts to point out that the California 
coéperatives do not follow any dark 
lantern practices. 

“Certainly we fix prices,” said Wylie 
Griffin, president of the California As- 
sociated Raisin Company, in reply to 
a direct question. “Why the deuce 
shouldn’t we? We produce the crop 
and make it ready for market, and 
I'd like to know one good reason why 
we shouldn’t name the price we re 
ceive for it. But remember this—we 
don’t try to force anybody to buy our 
raisins. We simply say, ‘Here are 
our raisins, our prices are such-and- 
such, take ’em or leave ’em’.” 


Obeying the Law of Supply and 
Demand 


H°: COYKENDALL, general man- 
ager of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers, Inc., made _ sub- 
stantially the same answer to the 
same question as did Griffin, and 
added, “Now, don’t ever get the idea 
that we fix an arbitrary scale of prices 
on prunes and apricots. We get all 
the information we can about the size 
of the crop, the probable domestic 
demand, probable foreign demand, 
probable competition from other na- 
tions, probable competition from other 
fruits, and review general business 
conditions. 


“We then fix a scale of prices for 
prunes and apricots which is our intet- 
pretation of what we think the world 
will pay for them. That price must 





produced by non-members. By keep- 
ing in touch with the Oregon and 
Washington associations, the amount 
of fruit to be marketed from those 
states can be estimated in advance. 


Naming the Price 


ANAGER Coykendall also brings 

in all of the contracts he has 
made in advance for selling prunes. 
Last year he had contracts for 110,000,- 
000 pounds, or half of the crop, made 
before the price was fixed. These con- 
tracts were good at the opening price 
fixed by the board of directors. This 
helps to determine the probable de- 
mand for prunes. The sales manager 
also brings in a hundred and one bits 
of informatiow gathered from the 
wholesale and retail trade. A detailed 
report is also brought in to show how 
much increase in consumption of 
prunes can be brought about by ad- 
vertising. Other facts are brought be- 
fore the board with regard to general 
business conditions, transportation 
conditions, and every other thing that 
affects the price of prunes. 


The board of directors considers all 
of these things and then decides upon 
a scale of prices which is their judg- 
ment of what the prune crop is worth. 
The price is not a guess, but a con- 
clusion reached after careful, business- 
like study of the situation. 


Another Method of Stabilizing 


HE citrus growers, on the other 

hand, fix no scale of prices. They 
depend upon other means of stabiliz- 
ing prices. First, they avoid any glut 
in the market by marketing their 
oranges and lemons evenly through- 
out the year—as nearly as possible, one 
fifty-second of the crop every week. 
An even flow of product is thus main- 
tained, which varies only slightly 
from day to day. The individual 
growers are not under contract to 


distribute their marketing, but have 
learned to do so from force of habit 
and the habit has been urged by the 
association for 20 years. 

The citrus organization has its own 
representatives in every large city in 
the United States, and every bit of 
information they gather about markets 
for oranges and lemons is sent back to 
the central office in Los Angeles. 
Close touch is kept on the volume of 
oranges and lemons in every market, 
and shipments are diverted according- 
Jy so that no city is glutted and no 
city is ever swept bare of citrus -fruit. 
Some of the fruit is sold at auction, 
and some in carload lots to buyers. 
The sum and substance of all this is 
that the orange growers thoroughly 
dominate the orange market. If prices 
fall too low, shipments are stopped, 
so the growers’ control over the mar. 
ket is practically as complete as is 
the prune and raisin growers’ control 
over their markets, through out-and- 
out price fixing. 

The egg associations of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles operate on a 
slightly different basis. They sell 
eggs to wholesalers and retailers as 
long as the price remains high enough 
to suit the growers; when prices are 
too low, the association packs the 
eggs for sale at a later time or ships 
them to New York for immediate sale 
at a probable higher price. 


Both Methods Are Effective 

CAREFUL analysis of the two 

methods of determining prices 
shows that both are very effective in 
stabilizing prices. There is so little 
fluctuation in prices that it is hardly 
noticeable. 

In either case, the growers *horough- 
ly dominate the market through the 
fact that they operate as a unit, and 
because a large majority of them are 
organized to act together. In either 
case the law of supply and demand 
operates freely and fully. In one case 
the price fixing is direct, in the other 
it is indirect. I ther@fore venture to 
suggest that price fixing after all is 
simply a relative term. 


Cost Plus Idea Discarded 

~ CONNECTION with price fixing 

or price determination or whatever 
you want to call it, it is highly inter- 
esting to note that no coéperative or- 
ganization in California bases its 
prices on the cost of production. It 
is true that most of them figure out 
occasionally the cost of production of 
the crop they handle, but that is as 
far as they ever let it go. Ten years 
or so ago it was quite the style in 
farmers’ meetings on the Pacific Coast 
to argue for cost of production plus a 
fair profit for farm products, but that 
idea has long since gone to the junk 
heap. Every leader of coéperative or- 
ganizations there is agreed in saying 
that it should stay there. 

Summing up the methods of de- 
termining prices followed by California 
codsperatives, it is well to remember 
that the law of supply and demand 
prevails no matter whether prices are 
fixed directly or fixed indirectly. 
Price fixing then becomes a relative 
term. Some one has to fix a price, and 
the farmers are entitled to a voice in 
deciding it. Remember also that the 
cost of production as the basis of 
prices, has been discarded because it 
has proved impracticable. 


Next wecek’s story tells how the Cali- 
fornia farmers organized their assaci- 
ations without capital stock and on the 
non-profit basis, which means that they 
take their profits not on stock dividends 
but in better prices for their crops. This 


is the plan cotton growers and sweet 
potato growers need in their organi- 
cations. 
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Copyright 1 


“The big Goodyear Cord Tires make a motor truck a real farm tool. Iuse mine to pull a hay 
cutter, or a rake, or an automatic loader, as well as to haul grain to the threshing machine and 
then to the barns for storage. The pneumatics roll through our peat bogs,1 4 feet deep in places, 
which we use for fuel supply; teams can’t go into them after rains, pneumatics can. I haul 

. pure-bred Holstein stock to St. Paul, 80 miles, without appreciable shrinkage. Others take 
days to do the harvesting that I do in hours—because of my truck on pneumatics.’’—E. H. 
Kuchenbecker, Owner, Oakcraft Grain and Dairy Farm, Owatonna, Minnesota, R. F. D. No. 1 





, gb Bic ROUGHOUT agricultural America 

‘gon there is many a farmer who can 
make a report similar to the one given 
above, regarding the all-round utility and 
value of a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


, Just as the application of motor power 
: quickens plowing, pumping, spraying, 
grinding and other farm operations, so 
does truck power aided by the active pneu- 
matics quicken farm work in a large varjety 
of ways. 


All those tons of produce, stock and 
supplies that otherwise require such tedious 
toil in handling and hauling, are rapidly 
loaded and whisked between farm and 
town on the big, smooth-going Goodyear 
Cord Tires. 











Farm products formerly limited to selling 
points only.a few miles away, now have 
ready access by means of trucks on Good- 
year Cord Tires, to markets sometimes 50 
to 100 miles distant. 


In the most strenuous of such duty these 
pneumaticsdemonstrate theruggedstrength 
of their Goodyear Cord construction 
which makes possible that exceptional 
reliability with which they serve. 


Farmers’ reports of savings and advantages 
obtained with pneumatic-tired trucks and 
other motorized equipment, will be mailed 
on request by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, from Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


GOOD YEAR 
CORD TIRES 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Next Year 


By CLARENCE POE, President The Progressive Farmer Co. 














E HAVE now come to the time of year when 
farmers are making up their minds as to 
what papers they will take next year. 


Of course; we not only want you and every 
Progressive Farmer reader to stay with us 
through 1921, but we want you to try to get one, 
two, three or more neighbors to send their sub- 
scriptions, too. F 


When we make such a request, i is only fair 
to tell you what sort of plans we are making to 
serve you in 1921, 


This weck, therefore, we are announcing some 
of the things we have in mind for the special 
benefit of THE FARMER, THE FARMER’S 
WIFE, AND OUR FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. 











—what is it? One man says one thing and 
another man another thing. 


Our farmers, in fact, face several great problems, 
each df such seriousness that it is easy to believe 
it, as we study its magnitude, 
“the greatest of farm problems.” 


Most thoughtful people, how- 
ever, we believe will agree that 
we are not far wrong when we 
Say— 

(1) The greatest problem for 
the individual farmer working 
alone is to get richer lands. 

(2) The greatest. problem for 
the farmer working in connec- 
tion with other farmers is more 
efficient selling of farm products. 


“"T greatest agricultural problem of today” 





S ‘ 
MR. LASSETTER 





No matter how good prices may have been, no 
farmer has ever really prospered on poor land. 
And no matter how productive his land, he will yet 
fail unless he markets his products efficiently. 

For all these reasons, The Progressive Farmer has 
been more distinctly than any other Southern farm 
paper (1) a rich lands advocaic, and (2) an advocate 
of better methods in marketing. 


“What It Has Been—Only More So” 


URING the year 1921 The Progressive Farmer 
D exert to be what it has been heretofore— 

“only more so.” So it was decided at a recent 
conference of our editors, Dr. Butler, Mr. Alford, 
Prof. Lassetter, Mr. Pate and myself. 


We shall continue to preach richer soils and the 
way to get them. We shall continue to remind 
readers when to plant and how to use»clover, 
vetch, rye, alfalfa, and all the cover crops, how to 
care for the soil, how to make the most of all ma- 
nures, fertilizers, and lime and the absolute im- 
portance of livestock (with good pastures for that 
livestock) in any system of farming that is to pre- 
serve soil fertility. 

At the same time, it has always been the policy 
of The Progressive Farmer to look first of all at 
the farmer’s most instant and imperative need at 
the time—and then set out to meet this need. 

Right now, as everybody knows, the thing that 
most concerns the farmer is getting a better price 
for his products. And the. only way he can get a 
better price is by organizing for business. 
Throughout the year 1921, therefore, the keynote 
of The Progressive Farmer, the main subject on 
which it will lay constant and uninterrupted em- 
phasis is efficient marketing of farm crops. And 
the special markets page we have recently inaugu- 
rated is only a beginning. 


“Efficient Selling of Farm Crops” —Our 
1921 Slogan 


HAT becomes of the farmer’s pretiutts after 

they leave his hands? 

Who converts them into finished products 
for the consumer? 


How is the work done—what are the processes? 


How many middlemen take 
toll of his cotton, corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc., on their way from 
farmer: to consumer? 


How are market prices made, 
and what are the influences that 
affect them? 


What is the relation of the 
time-merchant, crop lien, and 
“distress” money crops to low 
prices and the one-crop system? 





it give 
can it 


What about our banking system? Does 
proper aid to agriculture, and if not, how 
be made to do so? 


What must farmers do in order to get 
control over the markets and so insure 
prices for what they produce? 


What sort 
What sort of warehouses? 
agencies? 

All these questions and a hundred similar ones 
The Progressive Farmer is going to try te help 
answer in 1921. 


Hired to Serve You in Tackling Market- 
ing Problems 


E ARE not going to depend on our editorial 
Wi«s alone, but hope to get the help of ex- 

perts in many lines. We expect to have 
studies made of great businesses handling farm 
products. We expect to get reports on many or- 
ganizations through which farmers are “feeling 
their way” toward a genuinely scientific system of 
marketing. We are going to ask Progressive 
Farmer readers to tell us their marketing experi- 
ences with many crops and products, and thé les- 
sons they have learned. All the best practical 
marketing work that is being done by Farm Bu- 
reaus, the Cotton Association, the Farmers’ Union, 
the fruit and truck growers’ organizations, etc., we 
hope to report on. 


larger 
fairer 


of organization must they have? 
What sort of selling 


The exact form of the articles and the dates on 
which they will appear it is yet too early to a: 
nounce. But of one thing the farmers of the 


South may be sure: Apes 


As your “hired men”, yctained to serve your interests, 
our entire Progressive Farmer organization counts 
itself in duty bound to give first thought throughout 
1921 to “Efficient Marketing of Farm Products”. 


1- 


Farmers’ Experience Meetings Will First 
Emphasize Marketing 


4E help of our readers is of course indis- 
pensable in this great enterprise. To this 
end we have decided to have our “Farmers’ 
Experience Meeting” subjects throughout the first 
four months in 1921 deal with thi®paramount sub- 
ject of better marketing. Here is the complete list 
of “Farmers’ Experience Meeting” subjects as now 
planned for the first four months of the new year: 


January 1—Reference Special. 

January 8—Experiences in Getting Cotton Properly Graded 
and Classed. 

January 15—Experiences in Warehousing and Selling Cotton, 
Codperative Marketing, etc. 

January 22—Experiences in Selling Vegetables and Truck 
rops. 

January 20—Experiences in Selling Tobacco. 

February 5—Experiences in Selling Corn. 

February 12—Experiences in Selling Peanuts. 

February 19—Experiences in Selling Wheat and Oats. 

February 26—Experiences in Selling Cattle. 

March 5—Experiences in Selling Hogs. 

March 12—Experiences in Selling Poultry. 

March 19—Experiences in Selling Cotton Seed. 

March 26—Experiences in Selling Potatoes. 

April 2—Experiences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream. 

April 9—Experiences in Selling Fruit. 

April 16—Experiences in Selling Eggs. 

April 23—Experences in Selling Timber. 

April 30—Experientes in Selling Canned Goods. 


We Want Your Own Personal Help 


E MOST earnestly solicit the help of al! 
our readers in making these marketing ex- 
perience letters really help our farmers “get 


somewhere” with this great problem of marketing 
We have been dilly-dallying long enough. It is 








time te find out the conditions, 
the evils, and the necessary 
remedies, and go ahead with 
these remedies. 


Tell us of your mistakes and 
your successes in selling each 
crop, both individually and in 
coéperation with neighbors. 
Tell us of obstacles, wrongs, 
and unfair practices the farm- 
ers have to go up against. But 
; tell us also of mistakes, weak- 
nesses, errors or improper methods which farmers 
must correct in themselves. Tell us of problems 
you find must be solved. In all cases give us facts, 
figures, and definite statements. If, in any case, 
you want your name withheld to enable you. to 
speak more frankly, we can leave off your name 
provided you give it to us in confidence. 
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Cotton Marketing Organizations and the 
Farm Bureau 

ANY farmers’ organizations have been pro- 
M moted in this country, but most of them have 

aimed simply at educating the farmer gener- 
ally about economic and public questions, rural 
progress, etc., and promoting a spirit of brother- 
hood among farming peoples. We need such or- 
ganizations, of course, and they must be kep¢ up. 
The American farmer, however, has now advanced 
to the point where he wants_to go further. He 
wants an organization specifically for buying and 
selling and for looking after the business side of 
farming. 

This is the real explanation of the great “Farm 
Bureau” movement which is sweeping over the 
North and West like a tide, and is now fast cover- 
ing the South. 

From the standpoint of promoting “Better Busi- 
ness” on the farm, the Farm Bureau movement is 
one of the most promising and remarkable devel- 
opments in recent agricultural history. We shall 
take especial pains, therefore, throughout 1921, to 
<eep our readers informed as to the progress and 
achievements of the Farm Bureaus both in the 
South and elsewhere. 


Another subject to which we will give increasing 
attention is that of working out definite marketing 
associations for cotton—not merely cotton asso- 
ciations for general propaganda, but definite busi- 
ness organizations that tackle the real problem of 
actually selling the farmer’s cotton for him in such 
a way as to get the last possible dollar for the 
grower. And we hope to perform a like service 
with regard to sweet potatoes. 


Other “Farmers’ Experience Meeting” 
Subjects 
Bist teen ti and through special articles we 


shall keep hammering away at the marketing 
subject all through the coming year. Our 
“Farmers’ Experience Meetings”, however, after 
concentrating all their thought on marketing the 
first four months will then take a broader range. 
We have asked our subscribers to suggest subjects 
they would like to have discussed, and the follow- 
ing selection is made largely in response to many 
requests from them for a discussion of the topics 
indicated: 
May ?—Experiences in Thinning Cotton: Does Thick or 
Thin Spacing Pay Best? 
iy 14—Experiences in_Tractor Cultivation of Row Crops. 
May 21—Experiences in Building up Worn-out Soils. 
May 28—Experiences in Building up Sandy Soils. 
June 4—Experiences in Feeding Horses Economically. 
June 11—Experiences in Raising and Marketing Water- 
melons. 
i8—Experiences in Controlling and Eradicating Nut 
_ Grass, Johnson Grass, and Bermuda. 
Tune 25—Education Special. Experiences 
Country Schools. 
Tuly 2—Experiences in Repairing Farm Tools. 
J “= 9—Truck and Tractor Special. Experiences With ¥rac- 
ors. 
July 16—Experiences in Fonsing, and Its Adavntages. 
Tuly 23—Good Homes Special.. Experiences in Building Farm 
Homes for Economy, Convenience, and Beauty. 
July 30—Experiences in Using Concrete on the Farm. 
August 6—Mistakes and Successes with Clover. 
August 13~Mistakes and Successes in Raising Alfalfa. 
August 20—Experiences, How Tenants Become Landowners. 
Aucust 27—Experiences in Applying Lime to Various Crops. 
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September 3—Experiences in Getting and Maintaining Per- 
manent Pastures. : 
September 10—Experiences in the Use of Hog Feeders, 


Oilers, and Waterers. 

September 17—Experiences in the Use of Furmaces and Heat- 
ing Systems. 

September 24—Experiences With Orchards: 
and How to Plant. 

October 1—Paint, Lights, and Waterworks Special. Experi- 
ence letters on these subjects. 

October 8—Experiences in Making Syrup. 

October 15—Woman’s Reference Special. 

October 22—Experiences in Selling Beef Cattle for Profit 
After Feeding Them 90 to 120 Days. 

October 29—Experiences With Bees. 

November 5—Experiences With Swindlers. 

November 12— Experiences in Raising and Handling Sheep. 

Hevoumet 19—Experiences in Sheltering Hogs, Cattle, Sheep, 
and Goats. 

November 26—Experiences in Beautifying the Home Grounds. 

December 3—Land-clearing, Drainage, and Terracing Special. 
Experience letters on these subjects. 

December 10—Experiences in Keeping Farm Records and 
Accounts. 

December 17—Experiences: How Can the Winter Months 
Be Made of Most Profit to the Farmer. 

December 24—Neighborhood Improvement and Cojéperation 
Special. Experience letters on these subjects. 

December 31—Lessons I have Learned From my Farming 
Experiences This Year. 


Giving Farmers the Benefit of Millions 
Spent for Experiments 
Biions. year our farmers in the South lose mil- 


What, When, 


lions of dollars—in fact, our Progressive 

Farmer readers alone lose millions of dollars 
—hbecause they are not informed as to the results 
of experiments worked out for their benefit by the 
experiment stations of the 
South and the country. Millions 
of dollars have been spent in 
making such experiments for 
the farmer’s benefit and yet not 
10 per cent of this information 
has really reached the people 
who need it—and who are los- 
ing money by not having it. 


Yet the farmer is not to 
blame. The bulletins are too 
long and too technical for pop- 
ular reading. One Southern station for example 
has just sent us an 85-page bulletin on the corn- 
stalk borer. Now some farmers want information 
about the cornstalk borer but not one in ten 
thousand wants 85 pages of it. 
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In view of all these facts, The Progressive 
Farmer in 1921 will have for one of its chief objects 
the interpretation, condensation, and utilization of 
station and department bulletins that should be of 
greatest value to Progressive Farmer readers. 


Each week throughout the year one or more bul- 
letins will be discussed and all the most important 
lessons for our readers will be given in simple, 
concise, shirt-sleeves English for everyday farmers. 


Ie believe this feature of The Progressive Farmer 
alone will be worth the full subscription price next year. 


Special Issues for 1921 
Ti foregoing list of experience meeting sub- 


jects indicates what “special” issues we will 
issue after May but it may De best to list all 
of them together in one place as follows: 


January 1—Reference. 

February 5—Implements and Machinery. 
February 19—Fertilizers. 

June 25—Education. 

July 9—Truck and Tractor. 

July 23—Goed Homes. 

October 1—Paint, Light, and Waterworks. 
October 15—Woman’s Reference. 

December 6—Land Clearing, Drainage, and Ter- 


racing. 
December 24—Neighborhood Improvement and 
Codperation. 


What Good Farmers and Progressive 
Communities Are Doing 


N 1921 we shall not have lengthy write-ups of 
[issiviasat farmers who have made outstanding 

successes, as we have had this year. This fea- 
ture has been valuable and the idea will be re- 
tained next year, but in slightly different form. 

Instead of a somewhat detailed write-up of one 
individual farmer each week, members of our 
staff on their trips will be constantly on the look- 
out for individuals and communities that are doing 
work that marks them as being out of the ordi- 
nary. Brief snappy stories Of such individual and 
community achievements with emphasis always on 
how the success has been won—will appear fre- 
quently on our editorial page and elsewhere. 


All Our Most Popular Old Features and 
a Lot of New Ones 
Q: COURSE all the popular “old standby” fea- 


tures of The Progressive Farmer will be con- 
tinued next vear as heretofore: 

Mr. Lassetter’s Page. 

Dr. Butler’s Page. ® 

Mrs. Hutt’s Department. 

“Work for the Month” Features, 

Young People’s Department. 

Serial Story. 

Markets Features, etc. 


Our big plans for the new “Georgia-Alabama” 
edition, under the efficient direction of Mr. Las- 
setter, have already been set forth. 


For Stockmen.—We are also adding some im- 
portant new features. Dr. Butler, Vice-President 
of our Company and Editor of the “Mississippi 
Valley Edition”, everywhere recognized as one of 
America’s foremost authorities on livestock sub- 
jects, will provide at least a half page of dis- 
tinctive livestock matter in each issue next year. 
People who let the craze for making “money- 
crops” turn their minds from livestock and diver- 
sification now see the error of their way, and all 
will welcome this increased service to stockmen. 

For Cow-owners.—We also have an announce- 
ment of genuine importance not only to dairymen 
but to everybody who owns a cow. Mr. J. H. 
McClain, for years past dairy extension specialist 
for the Southern states, but who recently resigned 
to resume farming and dairying in South Carolina, 
has agreed to write for us at least once a month 
on dairy subjects. Anybody who knows McClain 
knows this means a treat. 


Better Farm Buildings 
N NOTHER subject to which we will give in- 


creased attention next year is that of better 
farm buildings, discussing the subject from 
the viewpoint of convenience, economy, and 
beauty. 
The following subjects will have attention: 
The Farm Residence. 
Horse and Mule Barn. 
Poultry House. 
Implement House. 
Corn Crib. 
Milk House. 
Garage. 
Sweet Potato House. 
Manure Shed. 
oodshed. 
Smokehouse. 
The Silo. 
Roofing. 
Concrete. 
Fhe Repair Shop. 
The Pumping Plant. 
The Septic Tank. 
Lighting of Farm Buildings. 
Heating the Country Home. 
The Farm Water Supply. 
In connection with farm residences we shall dis- 
cuss not only building and equipment, but also 


house-furnishing, interior decoration, etc. 


What County and Home Demonstration 
Agents Are Discovering 


S OUR county demonstration agents and 
A counts home agents travel and work among. 

Southern farm folks every week, they are 
constantly running across concrete examples of 
progress, enterprise, good ideas, labor-saving 
plans, and notable demonstra- 
tions showing the value and 
profit in modern methods. It’s 
probably not too much to say 
that a week never passes that 
each of these agents does not 
find some notable example of 
progress. 

The Progressive Farmer is 
anxious to codperate with 
these county agents in giying 
their discoveries greater pub- 
licity. To this end we expect to offer each week 
during the coming year $5 for the most timely 
and helpful letter received from a county or home 
demonstration agent. ° 
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These letters must not be over 300 words long. 
In them each agent is expected to report specific 
examples of good ideas worth adopting or wrong 
methods to be avoided that have come under his or 
her observation. 

We predict that this will prove an exceedingly 
valuable feature. 


What the Farm Women’s Clubs Will 
Study Next Year 


HE “home study program” prepared by Mrs. 
Hutt for these neighborhood groups of farm 
‘ 


women in 1921, two meetings a month, is as 
follows 
January 7-—-Selection and Care of Clothing. Farmers’ Bulle 
tin 1089 
January 21—Take Care of Your Clothing. Thrift Leaflet No.7 
February +—-Home Laundering. Farmers’ Bulletin 1099 
February |18—Farm Home Conveniences. Farmers’ Bulletin 
927, 
March 4—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 607. 


March 18—Simple House Cleaning. Thrift Leaflet No. 4 

April 1—Care of Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 37 

April 15—The Nutritive Value of Foods. Farmers’ Bulletin 142. 

May 6—How to Plan a Menu. Farmers’ Bulletin 608 

May 20—How to Select Cereal Foods. Farmers’ Bulletin 814 
2 - J 


June 3—How to Select Foods Rich in Protein. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 824 

June 17—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. Farmers’ Bulletin 871. 

July l—Honey and Sugar and Their Uses in the Home. 
Farmers’ Bulletins 535 and 653 

July 15—Food for Young Children. Farmers’ Bulletin 717 

August 5—School Lunches. Farmers’ Bulletin 712. 


August 19—Corn Meal. Farmers’ Bulletin 565. 

September 3—Bread. Farmers’ Bulletin 807 

September 17—Corn, Kafir, and Cowpeas. Farmers’ Bulletin 
55 


October 1—Economical Uses of Meat. Farmers’ Bulletin 391, 

October 15—Soups. 

November 5—Milk and Cheese. Farmers’ Bulletin 487, 

November 19—Fishes You Should Try. Economic Circular 44. 

December 3—Nuts and Nut Products. Farmers’ Bulletin 122, 

December 17—The Use of Home Grown Food. The Day's 
Food in Peace and War. 


A Brand New Service to Southern Farm 
Women 


O MUCH for the service we have long been 

rendering farm women’s clubs. 

Now just a word about a brand new special 
service to farm women of a sort never before un- 
dertaken. We refer to “THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER TEST KITCHEN” 
which we are just esfablishing 
at considerable expense. In 
this test kitchen Mrs. Hutt is 
going to try out all the best 
known types, brands, and 
makes of appliances, conven- 
iences and preparations for the 
farm home. As Mrs. Hutt says 
in a notice she is now prepar- 
ing to go out to farm women: 





MRS. HUTT 


“It is a Test Kitchen, a Laboratory, a place 
wherein will be tried out for you every home 
convenience, every device and invention that 
the manufacturers make for use in farm 
homes. For instance, suppose you want a 
washing machine. We shall test out many, 
find the good points in each, and tell them to 
you either directly by letter or through our 
pages. 

“We hope that you will make a great deal of 
use of The Progressive Farmer’s Test Kitchen. 
Write to us about any device that you may be 
thinking of buying, from an egg-beater or a 
button-hole maker to a pipeless furnace Or an 
electric lighting system, and we shall do our 
best to advise you concerning it. The experi- 
ence of a large staff has been at your beck and 
call for over a period of many years, and it is 
our great delight and pleasure to establish and 
maintain what has never been done before, 
as far as we know,—a kitchen for testing ev- 
ery convenience and every utility for the farm 
home. The information is yours, free and 
freely.” 

To assist her in cohducting the Test Kitchen, 
Mrs. Hutt has had the unusual good fortune to se- 
cure the services of Mrs. Daisy Allen Brinkley, 
who is at once a university graduate in chemistry, 
and a wife whose training has enabled her to know 
farm homes and their needs. 

Never before has any publication in America set 
out to render such a distinct and far-reaching extra 
service to farm women. One of the great national 
women's magasines has for several years had a “test 
kitchen” along these lines, and it has proved a great 
success. But The Progressive Farmer is the first 
publication to set out to perform such a service espe- 
cially for the FARM home. 


Five Big Subjects for Farm Women 


N KEEPING with what we have just said, it is 
natural to announce that in 1921 we expect to 
give more prominence than ever before to our 
Woman’s Department. We do not believe that 
any farm paper in America now has a better wom- 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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It pays to put underwear 
money into “Hanes”— 





bigger value, 
longer wear 
and greater 
comfort 


Read Hanes 
Guarantee 





“We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee 
to return your money or 
give you a new garment 
if any seam breaks.” 














SLASVICHNIFT 


UNDERWEAR 
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OR years “Hanes” winter underwear for men 
has proven itself to be the national underwear 
standard; its sales exceed any elastic knit under- 
wear! Its popularity extends from coast-to-coast! 


“Hanes” wins on merit! 


ceeded at the price! 


Your confidence in every “Hanes” garment, 
in every “Hanes” thread and stitch can never 
be misplaced! “Hanes” guarantee proves that! 


“ ANES” underwear is made in heavy and medium winter weight 
union suits and heavy weight shirts and drawers. 
weight union suit, new this year and illustrated in this advertise- 
ment, is of exceptional interest to warm blooded men who prefer a 
medium weight union suit.- It is made of full combed yarn, is silk 
trimmed and carries the yellow Hanes label. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have the tailored, non-gaping collarette; 
closed crotch stays closed; an extra gusset gives extra thigh com- 
fort; buttonholes last the life of the garment and will not stretch; 
pearl buttons sewed on to stay; elastic knit cuffs and ankles hold 
Shirts have the snug-fitting 
“Hanes” elastic knit collarette, sateen vent and elastic knit wrists. 
Drawers are cut roomy and have the durable “Hanes” 3-button 


their shape; flat unbreakable seams. 


sateen waist band. 


Put the boys into Hanes Union Suits 


—the biggest value in quality, wear, warmth and comfort for boys 
ever sold at the price. These boys’ suits duplicate the men’s Union 
Suits in important features with added fleec 
20. to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 


sizes have drop seat. 


Inspect these-remarkable “Hanes” garments at.your 
dealer’s—at once. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office: 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


It is not fancy under- 
wear, but it has enduring quality in its “Hanes’”- 
spun yarn, in its “Hanes” directed workmanship! 
And, its warmth, service and comfort cannot be ex- 


Made in sizes 
Two to four year old 


Repairing Farm Tools and Reading 
His “Rainy Day Jobs” 
($5 Prize Letter) 


N OUR farm we have no trouble 

finding work for rainy days. In 
fact, a.rainy day is always a profit- 
able day with us. In order to use 
these days in the most profitable 
manner, it is necessary to make 
preparation for work to be done un- 
der shelter. Therefore, a shed, or 
better still, a building large enough 
to house any piece of machinery on 
the farm should be erected of good 
cheap material and built substan- 
tially. é' 
The next item necessary is a — 
supply of tools. These should in- 
clude a forge, anvil, vise, hammers, a 
large supply of wrenches, cold chisels 
and punches. We will also need some 
woodworking tools, such as augers, 
a saw or two, a brace and bits, some 
chisels, etc. A good drill is a neces- 
sity, so is a hacksaw. It is also nec- 
essary to keep on hand a good assort- 
ment of bolts and nails. 


The idea is to prepare for the rainy 
day. When the necessary prepara- 
tion is made for the profitable use of 
these days, you do not have to exert 
yourself even to think how the day 
can best be spent. When you wake 
up On a rainy morning, you just walk 
into the shop and go to work. The 
possibility is you will do $10 to $30 
worth of work that day, or, in other 
words, the work you will do would 
cost you that much money if it were 
done at some shop in town. Then, if 
you do it yourself and are a careful 
workman, you know it is done right, 
with no weak places left to make it 
necessary to repeat the expense in a 
few weeks. It is our religion with 
farm tools to give them a thorough 
inspection before putting them in use 
cach year. This inspection is given 
on these rainy days. If we find it 
necessary, we do not hesitate to tear 
any piece of machinery to pieces in 
order to replace some worn parts. In 
fact, we will scatter the parts of an 
automobile all over the shop and 
never doubt our ability to reassemble 
it properly. 

Now, don’t say we have had special 
training in this line, for we haven’t. 
Repairing farm tools and reading 
farm literature have been our rainy 
day jobs for 40 years. 

I. N. PAINE. 


Keeps Notes of Rainy Day Jobs 
($3 Prize Letter) 


AINY days are busy days with,us. 

Indeed, we have so much “rainy day 
work” that in a period of drouth we 
have to take off dry days to keep 
abreast. 

It is a custom on Iola Homestead 
for each workman to carry a” note 
book and pencil in his union-alls. As 
he comes across something needing 
attention the matter is jotted down, 
if it is not of immediate importance. 
By this system we accumulate many 
reminders of what may be done 
on rainy days and when such days 
come around there is no trouble in 
finding work to make them profit- 
able. 

Our notebooks are a mine of use- 
ful information in directing work on 
the farm. Condition of crops is 
also jotted down as noted. Here is a 
tree that we find needs a little more 
nitrogen. We cannot afford to take 
time off just then, but the note in 
the book reminds us that it must be 
done, and it is a simple matter to 
take the supply to it next time we 
clear the barns. There is a bad spot 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


How Some Progressive Farmer Readers Make Rainy 
Days Yield a Profit 


by the next gain. The next time we 
go that way a spade can be carried 
along and the damage repaired. Now 
it is a hinge that is loosening, When 
next we get near the tool house, the 
necessary repairs can readily be 
carried along in the pocket, and so 
the notebook goes on. 
CARL BOSECK. 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


Lots of Odd Jobs 


ONE of our old stand-bys during 
this time is to shuck up a lot of 
corn, and, if the pile is getting low, 
to kill all the rats and mice that we 
can. Then, when we get back to 
regular work, there is no corn to 
shuck for the horses and hogs. 

Another of our common jobs, when 
the ground is wet, is to ‘dig holes for 
fence posts and maybe put up the 
fence. Anyone who has ever tried 
to put up a fence during a dry spell 
and had to dig the holes knows that 
it is well-nigh an impossible job. 
Pasture fences are another source of 
worry when the farmer is busiest, 
but we avoid this by doing all nec- 
essary repairs during rainy weather. 

Another thing we always do dur- 
ing rainy weather or when there is 
little else to do is to saw wood for 
the stove, fire and for making syrup. 
We keep enough stove wood ahead 
so that green wood will never have 
to be used, and we cut the syrup 
wood ’way back in August so that it 
will be well-seasoned by syrup-mak- 
ing time. When mother wants some- 
thing done in the front yard, we do 
that during wet weather. 

We had been needing a bookcase 
for a long time, but not wanting to 
pay the high price asked. Finally, 
we found some planks that would 
make a nice one. The first rainy 
spell that came we got the planks and 
began dressing them. Each succeed- 
ing rain we did a little more, and 
when at last it was finished we had 
as nice a bookcase as we could have 
bought for $15, and the only cost was 
the paint used. 

ALEXANDER NUNN: 

Loachapoka, Ala, 


Good Ideas From Other Experience 
Letters 


GAVING for an unfortunate day 
would be more appropriate than 
‘saving for a rainy day,” for really ev- 
ery rainy day should provide for itseif. 
T find,that rainy days, in addition to re- 
pairing machinery, buildings, etc., are 
aiso good for studying, making plans 
and writing. Last but not least, they 
give me a chance to help repay wife 
for the many ways she helps me by 
helping her_in her work about the 
house. I try to provide her with as 
many labor-saving devices as : can 
make or am able to buy. 
W. A. MORRIS 


Falkville, Ala. 


] GET out all my seed, such as but- 

ter beans, snap beans and peas, 
shell them and put them in tin boxes 
so rats cannot eat them. Sometimes 
I paste good pieces in my scrapbooks. 
I have four—one for poems and prose 
selections, one for chickens, one for 
cooking and canning and one for 
sewing. Another good idea is to 
take rainy days to plan out your 
work, so enabling you to do more 
when sunshiny days come by know- 
ing what you want to do, 

. MRS. J. D. FORTE. 
Buena Vista, Ala. 


The Progressive Farmer sets a farmer to 
thinking things he had never thought of 
perere, and makes him enjoy farming, where 
efore farming had been a.purden. It teaches 
the farmers.—Ruth Turner, Athens, Ala. 
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Plowing jo tage 


e raw 


hour---with the 


d good mules con- 


control of 
-40 H. P.) 
done right 





T REE. miles 


pull of a dozen 


centrated at the draw-bar—all under eas 
one operator. (“5-Ton,”-40-25 H.P.) (“10-Ton, 
Faster plowing means more acreage—getting the wo 


rk 
and on time. Dee lowing means bigger yields. Power to 
leave deep even ales in atif fest clay o gute to plow in the 
load o} 


loosest sand or wettest soil; to pull a big harrows or seeders 
on the mellowest seed bed. Noslipping, no fuel waste. Nopack- 
ing, $0 cannot injure any soil. 
Holt patented steel tracks—heat treated for long 
service, by our own process, have carried business farmers, . 
ers and road makers through season after season of hard work. 
The “Caterpillar” will fit every power job on your farm— 
belt, field or road. Will do better, and more work 
than your mules, save labor and feed costs and tum 
you a real profit by all season service and satisfaction. 
Ask any Holt dealer or send for our booklet 


“**Caterpillar’ Tractor Performance” 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
Ween, Wiehite, Keneao 








Stockton, Col. Mew York, H. T, 


Southern Distributors: 
Holt Co. of Texas George Harness & Vehicle Co 
DALLAS TEXAS MOSNE ALA 
Tractor & Mchy, Sales Co, 
Creek Motor Co. 


Halloran. Murphy & McLean 
M 


Greenlaw T. & T. Co. 
MEW ORLEANS LA 


There is but one ‘‘ Caterpillar’’— HOLT builds it. 






























= Would You Lend Your 


% HORSE 


to a Stranger to Test the 
Effect of Some 
ew Drug? 


Think of this if offered substitutes and imitations 
instead, of 


Blackman’s Medicated Salt Brick 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 



















Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities of sulphur, copperas. 
saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 
mixed with salt in making our brick. 

For 15 years other veterinarians have used it. 

Take home a dozen bricks today. 

To be genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tennes: 














Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLUI.—Southdowns: 


Description and 


Characteristics 


HE Southdown is another of 
the typical medium wool or 
mutton type breeds. 

This breed originated in southeast- 
ern England and takes its name from 
a range of low chalky hills extending 
through this section. The county of 
Sussex. was the center of the devel- 
opment of the breed. The climate of 
this section is mild and baimy. Wheat 
is ‘the leading crop and the low hills 
are covered with rich, shart, dense 
herbage. 

OriGIn.—The original stock from 
which the Southdown came was the 
native Sussex sheep. These were one 
of the smaller varieties of sheep and 
were characterized by dark face and 


are well sprung, and, with medium 
length of leg, give the animal a com- 
pact, symmetrical appearance. The 
breed is noted for its docile tempera- 
ment, 

As @ mutton producer, the South- 
down holds high favor. The meat is 
finest in grain and flavor and the 
properly finished carcass carries no 
excess fat. 

Feepinc Quatities.—As a feeder 
the Southdown takes high rank. The 
small sise and activity of the breed 
adapts it to grazing especially in 
broken and hilly land. The lambs 
mature early and are in condition for 
market at almost any age. The com- 
pact conformation insures easy feed- 

















SOUTHDOWN RAM 


legs, occasional small horns and a 
short, thin fleece. 

The early improvement of the 
Southdown dates back to about 1775. 
John Ellman, of Glynde, Sussex 
County, and Jonas ‘Webb, of Cam- 
bridge, were the most noted breeders 
instrumental in this early improve- 
ment. John Ellman bred and im- 
proved the breed for over 50 years 
and the modern type Southdown is 
largely a result of his work. Since 
the time of Ellman, this breed has re- 
ceived much attention from English 
nobility. ? 

The Southdown was introduced 
into America in colonial days. It is 
assumed that the outstanding sheep 
of Rhode Island and eastern Con- 
necticut were of this breed. 

CHARACTERISTICS. —Southdowns are 
the smallest of the medium wool 
breeds yet introduced into this 
country. Owing to their remarkably 
compact build, they weigh exceed- 
ingly well in proportion to their size. 

The face, ears and legs are grayish 
or reddish brown in color This col- 
oring is much lighter in shade than 
that of the Shropshire. The body is 
well covered with wool coming down 
to the knees and hocks. The head is 
small and free from horns. The body 
is very compactly made. The ribs 


ing qualities and the docile tempera- 
ment makes them easily handled in 
the feed lot. 


The Southdown has been used 
more than any of the breeds in origi- 
nating the various other pure dark 
faced breeds. When crossed on the 
larger or long wooled breeds or upon 
large bodied common ewes or grade 
Merinos, a compact, easy feeding 
type of sheep is the result. 


The breeding qualities of the 
Southdown are good, but not quite so 
good as some of the other medium 
wool breeds. The ewes have a fair 
flow of milk and make good mothers, 
but compared with the Shropshire in 
the number of lambs produced, can- 
not be regarded as superior. 


As wool producers, this breed takes 
@ rather subordinate place. Although 
the finest wool of any of the English 
breeds, the fleece is short. The aver- 
age weight of the-fleece from a cwe 
is around five or six pounds. The 
short, fine fleece, comparatively free 
from yolk and from a small sized 
sheep, would, of course, naturally be 
light. 

The American Southdown Breed- 
ers’ Association was organized in 
1882 and is located at Springfield, Jil., 
Frank S. Springer, Secretary. 













NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 























EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 


* we print. 


“Experiences in Getting Boys and Girls Interested in Farm Work and Farm Life.”— 


Mail letters by November 24, 


“Experiences With Spraying.”—Mail letters by December 1. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
be written on a single sheet. When preferred, name and address will be withheld. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What the Telephone and Better Roads Have Done for Home, Church, and School in 


Our County.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 
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Saturday, November 13, 1920] 
OUR HEALTH TALK 


Spit-borne Diseases 
OVEMBER and the winter months 
are characterized by a great in- 


crease in the spit-borne diseases; 
these diseases being spread by the 
transfer of _ spit 


fected to 
fected persons. The 
increase is due to | 
the fact that since 
people live and 
work indoors dur- 
ing cold weather 
they are brought 
in closer contact 
with each other. 

The more important spit-borne dis- 
eases are tuberculosis, pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, tonsilitis, bronchitis, measles, 
mumps, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, and meningitis. 

In order to catch these diseases one 
must introduce into his nose or thfoat 
sputum from some person who has 
or who still harbors the germs which 
produce these diseases. The hands 
play a most important part in the 
transfer of sputum from one person 
to another—they carry sputum from 
the nose and mouth to a door knob, 
a pencil, or a coin, for example. From 
these objects other persons come in 
contact with sputum and transfer it 
to their own mouth and nose. Drop- 
let infection or the breathing in of 
tiny droplets of sputum sprayed into 
the air by infected persons during 
coughing or sneezing is another way 
in which these diseases are spread. 
Cold and fatigue weaken the body 
and make it more susceptible to the 
spit-borne diseases. 

To Prevent Spit-borne Diseases: — 

1, Avoid prolonged exposure and 
excessive fatigue. 

2. Avoid sudden chilling. 

3. Avoid sleeping with insufficient 
cover. 





DR. WASHEUBN 


4. Provide sufficient ventilation and 
heating. 

5. Avoid contact with sputum or 
nasal discharges from persons af- 
fected with these diseases. 

6. Avoid close contact with persons 
suffering from these diseases. 

7. Avoid the use of towels, dishes. 
drinking cups, and other articles used 
by sick persons. 

B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


That Report on “Codperative 
Cotton Marketing” 


OUR recent publication inviting 

subscribers to The Progressive 
Farmer to write me for copies of the 
“Report on Codperative Marketing” 
has deluged my desk with letters for 
copies from all parts of the South. 


At first I replied to these letters 
but they have become too numerous. 
The reports have not yet come from 
the printers. I would thank you to 
insert a short paragraph in your next 
issue stating that all letters for copies 
of the report on codperative market- 
ing are being filed by the Secretary 
of the American Cotton Association 
and that copies as requested will be 
promptly mailed so soon as the re- 
ports are received from the: printers. 
This will save me heavy correspond- 
ence and at the same time let your 
subscribers know that their request 
for copies will be complied with at 
the earliest possible date. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
Secretary American 
Cotton Association. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Ancient Fan was giving full rein to 
his fancy. “One of the strange things about 
this here Babe Ruth,” said he, “is the fact 
that he uses his batting eye without batting 
an eye, 

“They say that there is a lot of promising 
new talent out in the ‘bushes.’ ut I mis- 
doubt whether thete be any more Babes in 
the woods.” 


Save your paper and get a binder. 
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HARD THIS WAY 
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EASY ON ATRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAX 


Methods That Win 


FAST-MATURING variety 


of cotton that is planted early 


gets the jump on the boll weevil. 


So don’t wait until spring to plow 


—get going now with a Cletrac. 
Then you'll have plenty of chance 
for good seed-bed preparation and 
be able to plant at the right time. 


The tank-type Cletrac plows an 
acre an hour. It turns old cotton 
plants and trash completely under— 
takes away the mature weevils’ food 
and buries the larvae. 


Two broad tracks give this tractor 
a “foot surface” for any soil condi- 
tion—prevents sinking in or slip- 
ping and power-loss. After plowing, 
it still keeps busy clearing logs and 
brush out of swamps and low bot- 
toms—roots out the pests’ winter 
nesting quarters. 


“Beat the Boll Weevil with the 
Cletrac”’ is a valuable booklet for 
cotton planters. Write for your 
copy—or see the Cletrac dealer 
near you. 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 


19047 Euclid Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















PENFIELD 


The new starched collar model 


St 


IDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. ¥. 


Get Hercules 


Biz Book 








7143 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3,4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if Tah owt need any size 
styleengine. NO 
Life Guarantee 
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N OKLAHOMA the charge for ginning cotton is 
fixed by the State Corporation Commission, and 
no giuner is allowed to charge more than the 
standard rate. The idea is one which other cot- 
ton states might do well to adopt. 


et us give the fattening hogs about one pound 
of corn per hundred pounds of hog per day 
while eating out the fields and then give them a 
full grain ration until killing time. It is usually 
best to kill them early in the winter. 
F YOU believe as we do about starting genuine 
coéperative marketing cut out our editorial on 
this page and mail with a letter giving your own 
views to some cotton association leader or agri- 
cultural leader in yoy state or county. Remember 
+ The Progressive Farmer cannot accomplish results 
for our cotton growers unless they themselves 
back us up. 


ARMERS’ Bulletin 1105 on “Care of Mature 
Fowls” is written briefly and in simple terms 
gicr the beginner, and especially for members of 
the boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs. It is a very 
plain common-sense treatise on the care which ma- 
ture fowls should have in order to give the most 
profitable returns for the feed and attention they 
receive. Write to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, for a free copy. 


IGURES on farm profits covering seven years 

in two areas and five years in a third were re- 
cently-given out by the United States Denvartment 
of Agriculture. These figures show: ‘ihat very 
few of the farmers in the groups studied have 
made large profits in recent years. Most of the 
farmers were making less than $500 cash per year 
over and above the things the farm furnishes. 


Five hundred dollars will not go very far at this 
time. 


HE experiment stations are the sources of accur- 

ate, reliable agricultural information. The prog- 
ress being made in agriculture in each state cen- 
ters around the experiment station of the state. 
The growth of agricultural colleges and the work 
of the extension departments means that the ex- 
periment station must, with redoubled energy, con- 
tinue imvestigational work.This of course 
means that ample funds must be provided by the 
state for the support of the experiment stations. 


ae wool growers will have a hard time to se- 
cure the passage of the “truth-in-fabric” bill. 
The people interested in the manufacture and sale 
of shoddy cloth will, of course, fight the bill to a 
finish. The various wool growers’ organizations 
will insist on the passage of the bill so that the 
consumer may know what he is buying. The bill 
just simply requires a compulsory labeling of all 
woolen fabric, and a clear and unmistakable dis- 
tinction between shoddy and virgin wool. No 
honest reason can be given for opposing the bill. 


wat important lessons have your experiences 

taught you as to best methods of land clearing, 
getting rid of stumps, drainage (both tile and oth- 
erwise), terracing, etc.? What mistakes have you 
made? What successes have you achieved and what 
were the main causes of each success? What good 
results have you had? Take up specific points, 
as, for example, pulling small trees instead of first 
cutting them and later pulling the stumps; tile 
versus other methods of drainage—and mail us 
your experience before November 18. See notice 
of cash prizes on page 24. 


7s American Farm Bureau Federation now has 

representatives in Washington looking after the 
interests of the farmers. The Farm Bureau will 
never enter partisan politics to secure the defeat 
or the passage of bills, but will work with Con- 
gressmen and Senators regardless of their party 
affiliations. This organization will never make 





“ 

any legislation political issues between the parties, 
but will seek the support of the Congressmen and 
Senators of all parties. A large number of very 
important agricultural bills wilf be considered by 
Congress when it convenes and the Farm Bureau 
will look after our interests. The organization is 
not a farmers’ party, but it will secure the passage 
of bills for the advancement of agriculture by en- 
listing the support of Congressmen and Senators 
regardless of party. 


ESTS have been made of forty-eight different 

varieties of grapes, and six varieties of musca- 
dine during the past six years by the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station. As a result of this test eleven 
varieties “are advised for commercial or home 
planting in Alabama. There are thousands of acres 
of broken land in, Alabama that will probably find 
their greatest usefulness in orchards and vine- 
yards. It would pay the owners of these lands 
to begin experimenting with the grapes that are 
recommended by the Alabama Experiment Station 
and endeavor to develop paying commercial vine- 
yards. Already a number of farm women in ten 
Alabama counties have arranged to put in one- 
fifth-acre vineyards during the coming year. Write 
Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Alabama, 
for Bulletin No, 211. 


we mn , = 
Will the American Cotton Association 
Get Down to Business? 

E editorial in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, “Cotton Growers Are Ready to Sign 
Coéperative Contracts”, represents, we be- 

lieve, the real feeling of most thoughtful men 
among our Southern cotton farmers. 

The American Cotton Association in each state 
will miss an unparalleled opportunity if it does 
not utilize the present determined spirit of our 
farmers. 

Our leaders who have appealed to Congressmen, 
Senators, Governors, Secretary Houston and Gov- 
ernor Harding, have done the best they knew. 
But we might as well realize that absolutely noth- 
ing has come of such efforts. 

It is time to take to heart, once for all, the 
teaching of the ancient fable of “The Lark and 
Her Young Ones.” So long as the farmer reported 
that he was going to get 


to cut the wheat where her nest was, the mot 


help from his neighbors 
her 


But 


ruunced to his sons, “We have 


lark made no plans for moving that nest. 
when the farmer ann« 
depended long enough on other people; get out 
your whetstones and we will ourselves cut that 


wheat”,—then the lark got busy. 


We might as well realize it, now as later, that 
Southern cotton growers. 

Somehow we seem to be politically-minded peo- 
ple, while the Northern and Western farmers are 
more business-minded. \Vhen trouble happens to 
our markets, we get down on our knees and wail 
and bellow and lament, calling for help from some 
idol of a Congressman or Senator or Governor or 
legislature. And all our lamentations get us no- 
where. On the other hand, when trouble hit the 
orange-growers, raisin-growers, prune-growers, al- 
mond-growers, and honey-producers of California, 
the orange-growers of Florida, and the truckers 
of Eastern Virginia—what did they do? They or- 
ganized businesslike marketing associations, Now 
they have relief, while we cotton-growers and to- 
bacco-growers are still aiming at nothing better 
than the temporary expedient of acreage reduc- 
tion—all the time wondering whether even the 
man who signs the pledge will keep it, and whether 
the man who hasn't signed will not seize the op- 
portunity to increase his own crop. 

The writer raises cotton and is perfectly willing 
to sign a contract on the California plan. That is 
to say, we are willing to agree to market all our 
cotton for the next seven years through a thor- 
oughly systematic, scientific cotton marketing or- 
ganization controlled by cotton growers only and 
managed by the best business talent to be had in 
the marketing world. Furthermore we are willing 
to do as our peanut growers are doing—pay an 
initial fee of $10, or even $25, to help pay the ex- 
penses of getting up such an organization. 
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Even if we should only get in each state an or- 
ganization controlling 200,000 bales, as is proposed 
in Oklahoma, we should have a quantity of cotton 
that would get the attention of the world’s fore- 
most buying agencies and insure each grower all 
the advantages of selling in quantities and save 
to him the enormous losses now visited on the 
farmers through under-grading. 

We might lose our $10 or $25, and it might even 
be possible that the agencies now fleecing the 
farmer might make -success difficult. But we had 
rather lose money trying to do something for our- 
selves than live on forever in cowardice and inac- 
tion, the laughing-stock even of those political 
gods we have long and ignorantly worshipped, 

Mr. Farmer, if you believe as we do, don’t just say 
“Amen!” at your own fireside. 

Do something. 

Tell your county cotton association and your state 
cotton association leaders to do something. Tell your 
county agent. Tell your county paper. And let The 
Progressive Farmer know how you feel. Give us 
your encouragement, 

“Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.” . 


Raising a Generation of Livestock Men 
HAT the farm boys of the South are learning 
the lessons of livestock feeding looms up 
more forcibly every year. It has been quite 

noticeable that wherever the boys of the calf clubs 

or the pig clubs have entered their animals in com- 
petition with those of more experienced breeders 
feeders, the boys have always taken a good 

example, at the 
beef calves took $619 
ig competition the older At 

Georgia State Fair, Macon, members of the boys 

pig club mixed it with their elders by taking sev- 

Let us all encourage the boys to 


4 
ald 
share of the premium money. 
Southeastern Fair boys’ baby 


with feeders. the 


, 


eral good prizes. 
keep it up and grow into the most expert of breed- 


con- 


ers and feeders. The boys’ club work as 


ducted by the state colleges of agriculture is not 


y rendering a material service to the farm boys, 
-e to the country 


’ 
ta me 


st vitally important ser 


at large. 


Cotton-selling Associations Must Be 
Controlled by Producers Only 
je over the South we find cotton growers im- 


patient for some definite action by the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association. 


They are tired of being the tools of middlemen 


and speculators. Some definite marketing policy 
s demanded. 

Already in Texas—the greatest cotton-growing 
state—the United Cotton Growers’ Association is 
amping on the bit. “We have no ill will for the 
American Cotton Association,” 
“and we are perfectly willing to get out of its way 
if it will take the lead in organizing a genuine mar- 
keting association controlled by the growers them- 


3 


en 





the leaders, 


Say 


selves. But we have thoroughly and personally 
investigated the California marketing associations 
and are persuaded that the plan will work for our 


Let’s go ahead and organize some scien- 


people. 
tific cotton-selling association.” 
The American Cotton Association must take 


note of this situation. In the general propaganda 
for better cotton prices, we need the help of cot- 
ton buyers, bankers, and all-business interests. But 
here must also be definite business organizations 


for selling cotton and these must be controlled 
only by cotton producers. 

“Tell us, art thou He that should come? Or 
must we look for another?” Such was the inquiry 
propounded in Holy Writ, and it is now time to 
put it up to each state cotton association, “Is this 
s association willing to undertake starting 
genuine, scientific, codperative cotton marketing— 
or must we look to the Farm Bureau or the 
United Cotton Growers’ Association, or to the 
leadership of men ready to go ahead on their own 
initiative?” 

The testing hour is here. 
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The Progressive Farmer Next Year 





an’s department than The Progressive Farmer, and 
Mrs. Hutt expects next year to make it even better 
than formerly. 


Five subjects on which she will lay stress next 
year are the following: 


1. Better Laundry Methods for the Farm Home. 
—Mrs. Hutt says she is determined to keep ham- 
mering away on “easier methods of doing laundry 
work.” In fact, she expects to use the Test Kitchen 
in furthering a, real campaign for “Adequate 
Washing Equipment for Byery Farm Home.” 


2. “A Simple Course in Cooking.”—This will con- 
of one short, simple lesson a week, bringing 
out the most essential things which the researches 
of chemists and the experiences of housewives 
have demonstrated as correct. 


3. “What to Do Till the Doctor Comes.”— Many 
farm homes cannot get a doctor at a minute’s no- 
tice. This series of articles should not only be 
read but preserved. 


sist 


4. A Baby Alphabet.—Babies may grow old, but 
the subject of babies never does. And the tragic 
fact is that thousands die every year for lack of 
proper attention. In a series of articles arranged 
alphabetically, Mrs. Hutt will summarize the 
teachings of the foremost specialists on the care 
of babies. Mrs. Hutt’s sister, who is herself an 
accomplished physician, collaborates in the work. 


5. “Beauty Talks.”,—Every woman wants to be 
beautiful—and what man objects? These Beauty 
Talks are pretty sure to interest women of all 


ages. 


Experience Letters From Farm Women 


F ALL the features of The Progressive 

Farmer this year, few have proved of greater 

value or interest than the experience letters 
from farm women® Each month some subject of 
real importance to farm women is discussed, and 
each issue of our paper during that month carries 
letters on the topic selected. 


During the coming twelve months the subjects 
of our “Progressive Farm \omen’s Experience 
Meetings” will be as follows: 


January. —Improvements in our home in 1920 as compared 
vith 1919—with special reference to those things that are 
the result of equipment, arrangement and system. 

February.—Experiences in making pin money or extra money 
from vegetables, fruits, flowers, poultry, canned goods 
ind in other ways. 

March.—The requisite fundamentals for a successful mar- 
riage; what they are and how to build on them enduring 
happiness. 

April.—What has been done in 
public health, banish sickness 

hat our people have learned 

May.—Improvements I have made 
serving meals, and what the 
me and my family. 

June. oe problem that I as a mother have met and solved 

how I did it*and wit what degree of success. 

July.—Experiences in building, enlarging, or remodeling my 
farm home, and how I would profit by these experiences 
if I had to do it again. 

August.—Thrift is thrift only when it means a saving of 
material or money withput a disproportionate expendi- 
ture of human effort. rizes will be given for the best 
experiences in thrift. 

September.—Our schools—what we are doing personally and 
as a community to help them to develop our children as 
they should be developed. 

October.—What our community is planning or has done 
to help better the moral and religious life of the com- 
munity. 

November.—What a woman should do to keep herself at- 
tractive to family and friends. 

December.—Christmas in the rural home—plans for its cele- 
bration and how to preserve the spirit of it. 


my community to improve 
and lower the death rate; 
and done in recent years., 
in planning, cooking, and 

improvement has meant to 


Boys and Girls, We Are Not Forgetting 
You 


OW a word to the -thousands of boys and 

girls who read. The Progressive Farmer and 

whose friendship we prize so highly: we 
never forget you. Some of our 1921 plans for your 
department are not yet matured, but you may be 
sure of these things— 


1. More space! 
2. Larger type. 

3. “Sam Hill Talks” almost regularly. 
they delightful? 


Aren't 


4. Special help for boys and girls studying agri- 
culture and home economics. 


5. More attention to club work. We shan't be 
Satisfied until every boy and girl who reads The 
Progressive Farmer is enrolled in some kind of 
club—pig club, corn club, poultry club, or canning 





club. Won't you please make up your mind that 
you just must be a club member in 1921? Then 


we will help you all through the year. 


What Do Our Boys and Girls Want to 
Know? 


HAT else Well, for one thing, have 

decided that the best thing is not just to edit 

@ young people’s department for our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys and girls, but to get them to 
help edit it for themselves. 

So here is the plan and we are going t and sce if 
it works. Each month we are going to o pot xt, five prizes 
of $1 each to the five boys and girls who se nd us the 
best list of questions covering things they want to 
know. 


we 


>t y 


By “the best questions” we mean those questions the 
answering of which should be of greatest interesi or 
value to other boys and girls. 


Go ahead then, and when you hear something, 
see something, find something, read something, or 
encounter something which makes you say, “Well, 
I want to know about that”—just make a note of 
the question and send it to The Progressive 
Farmer along with any others that have occurred 
to you. It may be a question about club work or 
crops or soils or animals or plant life or birds or 
insects or health or manners. It may be some- 
thing you have’read in The Progressive Farmer 
but do not understand. It doesn’t matter what it 
is just so it’s a question we believe other boys and 


girls would be interested in or helped by seeing 
answered. 
Then what else? Well, after we get these ques- 


tions, they will naturally divide themselves into 
two classes. Some of them other farm boys and 
girls can answer; and we will then offer prizes to 
our boys and girls who send the best answers to 
them. Other questions will be very unusual and 
will call for answers by some expert in a particu- 
lar line—maybe a chemist, maybe a bird expert, 
maybe a geologist, maybe an entomologist. 


Let us know what you think of the plan. And 
begin now to make note of questions that occur 
to you. 


“Big Tremaine’ —and Another Serial 
Coming 


F COURSE, you are reading “Big Tremaine”, 

the entrancingly interesting serial story 

not, begin now before you miss another chap- 
ter.” Then have somebody take each week’s in- 
stallment as it comes out and read it aloud to al 
other members of the family. It will make a most 
delightful way of spending one evening a week! 


And after “Big Tremaine” winds up we have an- 
other story selected equally as good. 


Mr. Pate, Our New Managing Editor 


AST spring, Mr. B. L. Moss, for several years 

past our highly capable Managing Editor, re- 

signed to go back to farming and demonstra- 
tion work. We hated to lose him. To succeed him 
some months ago—after an interval during Which 
the work was efficiently handled by Mr. Eugene 
Butler, son of and assistant to Dr. Butler—we had 
the good fortune to secure the services of Mr. H. 
O. Pate. 


Mr. Pate was reared on a Mississippi farm, grad- 
uated at the Mississippi Agricultural College and 
has since specialized in agricultural journalism and 
in marketing work. He has already done enough 
to convince us that we have never had his supe- 
rior. He is a man with knowledge and vision and 
punch—a man who believes in making a useful 
paper, a good-looking paper, and a paper that is 
getting things done. 


A great part of the credit for the good paper we 
hope and expect to make in 1921 will be due to Mr. 
Pate. 


Other Features for 1921 


OME other features we already have in mind 
for 1921 may be sunfmarized as follows 


Mr. French’s letters.—French is one of the best 
farmers we know and his instructive letters based 
on his own-everyday experience constitutes one of 
the most popular features we print. 


Mrs. Patterson.—Very popular have been Mrs 
T sen aw P | 
Lindsay Patterson's letters, and we hope 
them again as a regular feature in 192] 


“Mistakes I Have Made.”—This feature, so 


of human interest will be continued 

“Our Health Talks."—Dr. B. E. Washbut 
continue to give our readers scientific health 
sel thoroughly readable form. 


“What Do You Know Abou* 
the Bible?”—Instead of print- 
ing two Bible verses 
week, we are going to propound 
each week a questions 
that will test your 
of the Bible. Then the 
will appear the following 


just 


series of 
knowledge 
answers 
veek. 

Poems of Nature and Country 
Life—This series will be con- 
tinued through one more year. 





DR. WASHBUBN 


Famous Pictures.—\We post 
poned reprinting these because of our inability to 
buy the quality of paper we had hoped to use, but 
may get to them in 1921. 

Jokes and Cartoons.—To add a bit of spice to 
the paper, each reader is requested to send us the 





best jokes and the best cartoons he sees anywhere, 
To the reader who sends us the best joke sent any 
week we will give his choice ola st of good 
books, and the same prize is offered to the reade? 
who sends us the best cartoon sent by any readei 





week. 


joke or cartoon 


that 


credit for 


Always give name of paper to 
should be given. 


Economic Subjects—Owing to the shortage of 








paper and Brn high price,- we were also unable to 
carry out our plans for wig Me symposiur one 
prc: Me de subj ect a month, but will take ve 
of these next year. 

Special Contributors.—Mr. C. K. McClelland 
Newnan, Ga., will con tinue to give the benentit 

of his experiences in his far: 
ing g operations. Prof. J. F. Du 
gar is alw: ays at the servi 
Progressive Farmer readers 
Mr. C. O. Carp of Maco 
Ga., will contri casional 
rticles on econonic t tors 
affecting successful farming. 
Throughout the year articles 
of special app! ation to l 
sonditions i ' Commi la- 

MR. McCLELLAND bama, and Florida will be se 

ured from those well quali- 
hed by experience to write them. 

Gaston, Orchard, Poultry, and Bees.—Gayrd« 
and or rd subjects will be handled next year | 
Mr. C ~ Hayden, poultry matters by Mr. F, J 
Rothpletz and bee’ subjects by Prof. H. B. Parks 


Our readers already know that these men are saie 
insellors. 


Hilltop Notes, Success Talks, Etce.—On the 
writer’s own particular page he will conti 
rule his present plan—for the first issue 
month, “Working With Other Folks: 
Rural Codéperation”; second issue a review of 
Vorld’s News”; third, “A Success Talk for 
Boys”; fourth, “Hilltop Farm Notes”; fifth, 
there is a fifth), “A Letter to Mrs. Farmer.” 


Such are our plans—in part. Here's hoping what 
we have said is at least enough to con - cach reader 
that The Progressive Farmer in 1921—considering its 
services to farmer, farm woman, and farm boys and 
girls all together—will be at least worth the 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN TWO CENTS A WEE 
i* costs the reader. And if you think it will help you 
neighbors, beg you to ask them to subscribe befe 
they make up their list of papers for next year 


nue as 





Jints on 
“The 
Farm 


(wher 


$ 





we re 


Favorite Bible Verses 


EACH me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in 
a plain path, because of mine enemies.— 
Psalms 27:11. 


But seek ye first the kingdom of Ge d, and 
righteousness; and all these things shal] be added 
unto you—Matt. 6:34 


A Thought for the Week 


HE world’s best servant is he who kn 

the past, lives in the present, foresees the fu- 

ture, and is ready for the next thing—Se- 
lected. 


ows 
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UNITED FARM WOMEN PRO- 
GRAM 


NOVEMBER 15—CURRENT EVENTS 


Record: Venetian Love Song. . 
Paper: The conditions of the countries 
involved in the World War in 1919, as 
compared with November, 1918. 
Recitation: “When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkin and the Fodder’s in the Shock,” 
by Riley. 
Paper: The need of continued saving 
on the part of the American woman, 
Reading: “After the War,” by Whittier. 
Record: Evetring Chimes. 
Refreshments: Doughnuts, cheese and 
coffee. 











Seasonab'e Suggestions 


AVE the living room cheerful these 
long evenings. 
Encourage the small boy to whistle 
and play a mouth organ. 
For stewing use small fat oysters; 
for frying, use large ones. 
Why burn the hands whep old stock- 
ing tops, folded and caught are so 
easy to make and so handy to use? 


A progressive dinner party is a 
world of fun. In this day of auto- 
mobiles it is easily managed. 


Someone said the other day that 
economy is a way of spending money 
without. getting any fun out of it. 

A new winter blouse I saw of the 
surplice, tie-back-below-the-waist-line 
type was very pretty. It was a soft 
navy blue silk, with cherry colored 
roll collar and cuffs of georgette. 


Pumpkin Pie—Do not forget to have 
a good old pumpkin pie this fall 
weather. Use 1% cups steamed and 
strained pumpkin, squash or sweet po- 
tato, 4% cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, 
1 egg, % cup milk. Mix and beat all 
together. Bake in one crust. H a 
richer pie is desired substitute part 
cream for milk. 


A Chair for the Little Baby 


(] HERE is a large hospital that has 

an average of 2,000 infants in it. 
The, one big impression carried away 
after spending a few hours in it was 
the happiness of the babies. The few 
wailing ones were in the infirmary 





NURSERY CHAIR 


for if they persisted in crying often, 
being given regularity and comfort, it 
was considered that they were sick. 

“The washing must be huge for 
these 2,000 babies,” I said to 
the sweet-faced head nurse. “Yes,” 
she answered, yet when you consider 
that we have few diapers to wash it 
is not as large as you might think.” 

“How do you get around having 
many a day?” 

“We train them almost from the 
hour they are born in regularity. We 
start putting a child on the little chair 
when it is four months old. It is set 
on just before feeding, and the 


moment its 20 minutes or other al- 
loted time is up, even if asleep, it 
learns to respond. From 6 a. m. to 8:30 
a. m. it is put on the chair every half 
hour, from then to 11:30 every hour, . 
and every two hours the rest of the 





“Is that not a great deal of work?” 
I asked. : 

“Yes, it is at first but it saves 
diapers and washing. Then, very 
soon, intervals can be lengthened and 
long before the child is walking, it 
can use the little drawers instead of 
diapers.” 

“If a child is a little slow to learn 
the meaning, of the chair, we warm 
it by laying a hot water bag on it or 
we let him hear running water, either 
by turning on a water tap or pouring 
it from a pitcher into a bowl. It is 
surprising how a child who knows the 
use of the chair, dislikes the dis- 
comfort of being wet, once it has 
learned to keep dry.” 

“But can this be done in a home?” 
I asked. 

“Surely, what can be done with 
2,000 babies in an institution can be 
done with one baby in a home” she 
smilingly replied. “It means persist- 
ence unending for‘a few weeks or at 
most a few months, and then comes 
comfort.” 


The Big Sponge and the Little 
Pump 
HIS is the time of the school year 
when fond parents are praising 
and rejoicing with the cnild who takes 
knowledge easily and are blaming and 


making life unbearable for the child 
who is slow at his books. It is per- 
fectly human for parents to be proud 
of a child who ‘brings home a good 
report card, but one should hesitate a 
long time before censuring the slow 
child, 

The subject was brought to* mind 
when reading about Edward Rochie 
Hardy, Jr., 12 years , who is at 
Columbia University, knows 12 lan- 
guages well, and has studied Assyrian 
and Babylonian tablets. Young Hardy 
is interesting, showing as he does, 
the extraordinary possibilities of de- 
velopment of the human brain. How- 
ever, if this young man follows the 
example of many geniuses who have 
gone before him, he will be far out- 
distanced by his older, more stupid, 
and less receptive classmates. 

In life’s real struggle, it is not how 
much: you know that counts, but how 
much you can do with what you know. 
It isn’t how many languages you speak, 
but with what effectiveness you can 
speak one or more. It is not the con- 
tents of how many books you absorb, 
but how you can apply the knowledge 
in that book to the work-a-day world. 

There is the story of the great 
sponge and the little pump. I leave 
you to apply the comparison. 

In censuring your child, do so not 
on the basis of what the child has 
absorbed, but on the effort made, In 
developing him, again consider not 
what he has absorbed, but the purity 
of the source of his supply, and his 
ability to give it forth to a needy, 
waiting world. 


Women and Education 


Good Roads and Clubs as Aids to 
Education 


N EVERY community there is room 

for some improvement. Some com- 
munities have been improved by the 
help of women, so why not the neigh- 
borhood in which I live. There are 
five ways in which the spirit of edu- 
cation can be fostered where the wom- 
en are interested: 

1. By helping to select good school 
officers. 

2. Improving the school 
and grounds. 

3. Encouraging better school equip- 
ment. / 

4. Organizing and attending clubs 
for farm women, 

5. Helping to get a community 
library. 

I think the first thing would be to 
select good county officers, capable 
men and women who would do their 
duty regardless. We should try to 
have good roads through the com- 
munity, so children could get to schaol 
in all kinds of weather. 


building 


Women should be more interested 
in affairs outside of their homes. I 
believe, too,-they should feel the re- 
sponsibility resting more on them. The 
school building and grounds should 
be kept up. Cleanliness and beauty 
can be very easily provided for. The 
childfen can be trained to take an 
active part in this work. Trees, peren- 
nial flowers, and grass would add to 
the appearance of the grounds in the 
eyes of the children. 


Parents should visit the schools, be- 
come acquainted with the teacher and 
coéperate. Parents should see that 
every room is properly heated and has 
sufficient light. Other equipment 
such as blackboards, good pictures, 
desks, and a library should not be left 
for the trustees of the school. They 
might forget some things, or else not 
think of them at all. 

By getting together and forming a 
club, women discuss home and com- 
munity problems. Clubs create a 





wide-awake and more neighborly feel- 
ing. Better work can be done united 
than alone. 

We may not own many 
our own, but a community library 
would give us the opportunity. The 
books would educate the people and 
train their minds by reading noble 
thoughts. We may not be able to 
travel over the world, but in our read- 
ing, we can picture the land and sea. 

* MISS M. L. WETZEL. 
Burnleys, Va. 


books of 


“We Are Educating Ourselves 


First’”’ 

iE SPENT the whole day of Feb- 
W ruary 6 at the school house, had 
a nice spread and organized the Chil- 
dren’s Club with 12 members that has 
now grown to 33. On the twenty-first 
we women organized with 10 members 
but now also have 33. We look for- 
ward to our meeting day as one of 
learning and enjoyment. That day 
we decided to have the community 
kitchen, and appointed committees 
which had it all ready by the next 
meeting, when the home agent cooked 
a chicken in the steam pressure can- 
ner and we ate it with bread and 
pickles. We pronounced it the best 
chicken we had ever eaten. 


Many country women think them- 
selves too busy to visit but when they 
attend a meeting and are given some 
work to do, they become interested 
amd feel that it is their duty to get 
out and do something, and they con- 
tinue because they are made to feel 
that their presence at the club means 
something to their friends. We are 
never too old to learn something about 
cooking, canning, and sewing, which 
we all have to do. I feel that the 
girls should have clubs where they 
learn best methods of doing fhese 
things. 

‘ I, for one, never go to a club meet 
ing without going home with some 
better method of doing some daily 
task. Often it is how to cook some- 
thing that a neighbor does better than 
i, and sometimes it is something the 
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home demonstration agent has taught 
us. I have learned to can beans in 
the steam pressure cooker in 40 min- 
utes, and no failures. 1 can now do 
meat and vegetables with less work 
and fuel. 
MRS, CLARA SMITH. 
Crossett, Ark. 


“We Keep the School Fires 
Burning” 

AST October, seven women met 

and organized what is known here 
as the Shiloh School Improvement 
Club. The purpose of this club is to 
make the school better. We adopted 
plans to wfise money to build a col- 
lege on the Shiloh National Military 
Park, the college to be in honor 
and memory of our soldiers. 


Our school club is going to make 
every effort to keep the school spirit 
alive. When the school closes, in the 
rural districts, the community be- 
comes dull, trustees forget all about 
school until two or three weeks be- 
fore it is open again; then they scram- 
ble around, take any kind of teacher 
they can get, then complain because 
the children are not learning any- 
thing, and blame the teacher or chil- 
dren. A school worth while must 
keep the school fires burning. 


Our little club has raised by enter- 
tainments at the school house, $425 
since October, 1919. 

MRS. HERBERT W. BARNETT. 

Michie, Tenn. 


The Schools for Older People 


HERE is another possibility for 

promoting education through the 
schools, one that is sometimes over- 
looked. We think of them as for the 
young only, but t#ere is much they 
can do for us who are older. A suit- 
able building can be used as a com- 
munity hall, and club meetings and 
parties can be held in such. Why not 
have a domestic science club and a 
mothers’ club and a literary society 
or combine them all in one, for each 
in its programs could further its own 
type of education; the domestic 
science in help for the kitchen, the 
mothers’ in suggestions for care of 
children, and the literary has obvious 
possibilities in the study of authors 
and their writings, book reviews, de- 
bates, natural science, study, etc. 


Parties and socials can_be planned 
suitable to the individual neighbor- 
hood—anything from a spell-down to 
a political meeting. And speaking of 
political meetings, very splendid and 
most appropriate at this time would 
be a series af meetings designed to 
inform and educate us women folk 
for the new privilege and duty in the 
franchise! 


And here is still another way for 
our school to promote an apprecia- 
tion of education. If there is no pub 
lic library in the community, a travel 
ing library can be installed here for 
it is a convenient place from which 
to circulate through the children, and 
also serves for reference work in con- 
nection with their studies. We could 
even make the beginnings of a per- 
manent library which we could grad. 
ually increase through book donations 
and by establishing a fund. A maga- 
zine club is equally helpful and de- 
sirable with the school as its head- 
quarters. Get together and draw up a 
list of magazines to include a variety 
of interests: one treating with ‘ prob- 
lems of the home, one with the ‘farm, 
one for women, one for men, one for 
the boys, and one for the girls, a story 
magazine, a technical magazine, etc 
Then divide the total of the subscrip- 
tion costs among the members and 
circulate the magazine as books are 
circulated from a library. 

HARRIET PRINCE PARRISH 

Natchez, Miss. 
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Lift Corns out 
o e 

with Fingers 

A few drops of Freezone loosen 

corns so they peel off 





FL 


‘Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus, The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses, Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere 

The Edward Wesicy Co,., Cincinnati, O, 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


yee) BEFORE 
pon cro | CO) 0 RR 510 


CLOTHING, READY-TO-WEAR, 
UNDERWEAR, § HOSIERY, 
HINGS OR SHOES 


No matter wi oe you have been 
buying from, what books and 

















offers you now have, or how low 
other prices appear to be, you 


simply cannot afford to buy be- 
fore seeing my BO OF 
TRUTHFUL BARGAINS. I will 
save you money— anyone 
who has bought me. 
Honestly, f am determined to undersell 
every o house on shoes, clothing 
om ta hosiery, underwear an 
furnishii ait today for your copy 
of my book and ive me names of your 
second eenaeh, Gn blaeer tee 
cae V will sel sell. rook. fal explains 
wy 
Pens owe te ete =~ 
until you have seen the ROSS 


THE ROSS COMPANY 
BN Reshville, Tess.) 


FEATHER BEDS 


at Manufacturers’ Prices 


Do not be coaxed into buying feather 
beds and bedding from anyone else 
here, for the PURITY FACTORY 
will sell you genuine new, sanitary, odorless 
germless feather beds direct-by-mail at 
separ prices. Every Loy and ow 
“ on money guarantee backed 











our BOOK OF 
PEATHER baCre cod, BEDDING 


information about 
cur factory offer. “Write for i today— 


it’s free. 


1000 Representatives Wanted 


PURITY BEDDING Co. 
Dept. 313 Nashville, Tenn. 





Try & Feather Bed 
STOR ice a - 13 


Prove all our claims in your own home, Let us us show you 
how te buy direct from the feather market of the world and 
get the utmost for your money. take chances? We 
Protect you with our low priced legal guarantee and $2,500 
gGaranty bond. Write today for Big Bargain Feather Bed 
Book and samples Agents wanted everywhere. , 


Lewis Feather Bed & Pillow Co., Dept. 37 Neshville, Tenn} 


Questions and Answers 
HOULD baby’s tooth be pulled as 
soon as it becomes loose?” No, 

Keep the little fellow’s first teeth 
clean and until they come out of them- 
selves. s * «& 

“Where can we find a good book of 
riddies?” I have seen many but the 
only one I can definitely pin to the 
house of its publisher is “The Riddle 
Book” by Wm, Penn and Co., —_ 
erg, Philadelphia, ri 

* 

“How can I — some light feath- 
ers?” Wash them according to direc- 
tions recently published, then dip in 
dye soap. Dry and curl between 
thumb and knife. 

- 7 - 

“Our community has a singing club 
but cannot find suitable’ singing 
book.” The only one yet found is 
“Songs That Never Grow Old” pub- 
lished by Syndicate Publishing Co., 
New York. Just as soon as we can 
find others we shall tell you in this 
column, * ¢ @¢ 

“Where can | get rennet and cheese 
coloring?” Write to the dairy depart- 
ment of your department of agricul- 
ture or to your state college and you 
will be told your nearest dealer. 

* ” ” 

“How shall | curl my black plume?” 
When nothing is steaming on the 
stove, sprinkle a handful of salt on 
the warm, not hot stove, and shake 
the feather over it. Then take a blunt 
silver knife and pull a few strands at 
a time between it and the thumb. 
Shake over the stove each time you 
wear it if the weather is damp. 

. = s 

“Wanted, something hot to cook on 
the fireplace when brother and I come 
home from the entertainment with 
another boy’ and girl.” Place on tray 
a neat cover, with plates, crackers, 
glasses and milk. Keep in a cold 
place. Have ready some large oys- 
ters that you have drained, salted, 
peppered and rolled in a strip of break- 
fast bacon that is held in place with 
a toothpick. Place in a baking pan 
and when you get home, bring in the 
tray, place pan in front of the hot 
coals and as soon as the bacon is 
crisp, lift onto the crackers and eat 
hot. * * * 

“Where is the best place to go for 
tuberculosis? The doctor says I am 
just getting it.” The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service 
says, “The belief of the virtues of 
certain climates is now known to have 
been wrong. The patient can be cured 
at home if he is given the same free- 
dom from care, work and worry. He 
must rest in a reclining position in 
the open air, must have easily di- 
gested, nourishing food, and be of 
good cheer.” The early symptoms 
are: Tired without cause, loss of 
weight, persistent cough, variable ap- 
petite, slight afternoon fever. 

7 ad ” 

“My husband has a hobby for 
laughing at women’s dress, particularly 
hats. It embarrasses me very much 
sometimes, so much that I would 
rather stay home than see people of- 
fended. The Progressive Farmer has 
remedies for children’s faults. Can 
the help not extend to men?” Far be 
it from any woman to know what is 
good for a man except in the eating 
line. I suggest, though, that you buy 
a history of dress and give it to your 
husband to read He will learn that 
of which he is evidently ignorant, that 
men have been the much dressed sex 
from the time the world was young 
until the seventeenth century. Next 
time you go to a city, go to an art 
gallery and observe the old pictures 
of men. The men looked yery beau- 
tiful indeed in wigs all curled, bloom- 
ers all slashed,-cherry satin capes all 
lined with white, and wonderful, won- 
derful, big hats, the great plumes of 
which trailed down on the fine lace 
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4 N GET YOUR 
‘ M aioe HOoT 


The CaloriC Pipelegs Furnace offers your family: 


Why not You? 


ry room in coldest weather—(70° 


guaranteed)—fuel bills cut }4 to }¢—unequalled conve- 
nience—clean rooms—safety—health-protection. 


SRIC 


ALOR 


A scientific system of heating homes, 
stores, churches, factories—by natural 
circulation of air. Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat same space. For old 
buildings or new. No expensive in- 
stallations. No plumbing, no pipes to 
freeze. 


Made by largest manufacturer of 
warm-air furnaces in the world. Over 
100,000 users, many in this state. Ac- 
cept no substitute for CaloriC patented 
triple-casing which makes pipeless heat- 
ing successful. This feature cannot be 
had in any other heating plant. Write 
for CaloriC Book or see nearest dealer. 


THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
138 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, O. 
Branch 31 S. Broad St., 















largercatches. 
Thousands will say Silber- 
d SilbermanWonder 




















| Feather Bed Ouifi Outfit 


Worth $33.50 
Now Only 


$19.50 


' JUST THINK OF 
Tl i 
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TREES ‘axe BARGAIN GAIN Peas 


Catalog FREE. | 
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5 hours’ blasting does more than 
twelvedays’ digging and burning 
‘To remove stumps by digging and burning is 


every bit as unprogressive as to attempt to plant 
an average field of corm with a hoe. 


ee consider the experience of J. E. Downard, 
‘ort McCoy, Florida, who tried both digging 


and blasting stumps: 


“ 1 worked ten days and got out twel¥e stumps. Then 
I tried explosives. In forty minutes with Atlas Powder 
1 removed a pine tree 3% feet through and broke it up 
so it was easily handled, The same work would have 
taken a day of hard labor. With $5 worth of powder 
one man can remove more stumps in five bours than be 


could dig and burn in twelve days."’ 


Stump blasting with Atlas Farm Powder requires 


no experience. 


Our book, ‘‘ Better Farming 


with Atlas Farm Powder,’’ tells everything one 


should know. 


It also tells how to use Atlas 


Farm Powder for tree planting, subsoiling, ditch+ 


ing, etc. 


Write today to secure_a free copy. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division PF9, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere 


Magazines near you 
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For this Complete Log Saw 


From 
Don’t buy 
Saw or Buzz 


F. 0. B. Kansas Mo. 
Pittsourgh Po ada 6. 


Saw, Tree 
w Outfit until 


$6.80 


have seen the new WITTE. 


rig on 

































Chicago, Ill. 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephones 


The Desk Telephone can be moved about the room, placed 
on table, desk or sewing machine. It is wonderfully con- 
venient. And it has the Stromberg 5-Bar generator which 
rings the bell every time, also the Improved Transmitter and 
Receiver which makes talking easy in any weather and at 
any distance, ’ 


“A Telephone on the Farm” 


is the title of our bulletin No.70 describing all Stromberg 
Telephones and explaining how to install them. Sent Free. 
Ask for Bulletin No.70. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Modern Home Sewage Disposal Plant 


i ter. The health of your family is too im- 
oe 2 ae elected” “Proper sanitary conditions safeguard health. 
Septic Tanks provide proper sanitary conditions, Write 
et. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 

















SYNOPSIS 


IFTEEN years before the story 

opens, young John Tremaine, a hot- 
headed, impetuous youth, was sent to 
Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. 
He sends amMetter of farewell to his 
mother and is heard of no more. His 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace... Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Only the old Negro mammy has a 
welcome for him, and he determines 
to return to South Africa as soon as 
his business is closed up. 











CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 


EAVITT thought he understood 
Le character of his proud 

friend and the thought came 
to him that she would refuse 
to accept anything from John 
and would not stay in Virginia under 
the roof of a thief. Then began a 
warfare in his mind. Could he wish 
that she should remain under those 
circumstances, or was her very pride 
as dear to him as her presence here? 
He determined, however, that he him- 
self would never accept a penny from 
John Tremaine until he knew how 
his money had been made. 

A knock at the door made the law- 
yer look up. Pompey, his Negro ser- 
vant, stood there carrying a bouquet 
of Gloire de Dijon roses in his hand. 

“Leetle mite late, Marse Sam.” 

Leavitt took the flowers from his 
servant. 

“T sure did stop to ’change a word 
wif Mammy.” 

The old man threw up his hands, 
and his white teeth gleamed. 

“Her boy done come home!” 

“Fes. 

“Befo’ de Lawd, Marse Sam, she’s 
plumb crazy. She sure do say he’s 
the finest gemmen in all de Souf. 
She’s shoutin’ ‘Hallelujah, praise de 
Lawd, Marse Sam.” 

This was how John’s return affected 
one woman at Riverside—the black 
foster-mother. 

“Lay out my evening clothes. I 
shall dine tonight at the Malverns’.” 

Leavitt rose, took his hat from the 

peg, readjusted himself at the little 
mirror over his table, frowned at his 
gray hairs and smoothed the wrinkles 
round his eyes. 
Every day at five oclock he took 
some of his flowers to Mrs. Tremaine; 
and now that she had planned to go 
North to Julia, every time he went 
with his offering he made it more 
fervently to his memories of thirty 
years. Already he saw the _ place 
desolate. 


CHAPTER IV 


OHN walked homeward across the 
fields to the barns and stables, where 
he found doors open, chickens feeding 
in empty stalls, cobwebs hanging from 
the rafters and draping the old rock- 
away, which, rusty and splashed by 
mud, was the only relic of the car- 
riages which in earlier days had fur- 
nished a complete stable. 

On the carriage seat a hen was sit- 
ting. She fluttered out, cackling, leav- 
ing behind her a warm egg. A stir in 
the loft above him and a whistle 
made him’ look up, and through the 
opening in the rafters a darkey boy 
clad in blue overalls came down the 
ladder. 





“T’se comin’ right down, Mammy,” 





he assured warmly, and dropping from 
the last rung, threw his straw hat on 
the floor, leaving his woolly head bare. 
He displayed his dazzling white teeth 
to Tremaine. 

“Massa John! Massa John!” he ex- 
claimed in a delicious drawl. “Ah 
reckon yo’ doan know me!” 

Tremaine smiled upon him with a 
cordiality that would have astonished 
Leavitt. 

“ You must be Mammy’s grandson. 
You weren’t born when I went away.” 

“Ma name’s Robert E. Lee, sah,” he 
informed cheerfully. “Gwine to stay 
home now, Massa John?” he asked 
with simple curiosity. “Ah sho’ does 
hope yo’ is. Lemme be yo’ boy sah. Ah 
sho’ do anythin’ in the wide world 
for Massa John.” 


The young Negro before him was 
a bundle of shiftlessness and rags. He 
told Tremaine that he must sure go 
out and hunt “aigs” or Mammy would 
“claw de wool off mah haid.” Tre- 
maine followed the boy into the hot 
sunshine of the stable yard, where 
dreary disuse met him everywhere. 
A bit of the stable roofing had fallen 
to the ground. Weeds grew thickly 
between the yard stones. From the 
window of the last stall a fat old 
horse stretched out his head, looking 
at John with mild, peaceful eyes. On 
his dirty back, in a broad bit of sun- 
light, sat a hen ruffing her feathers. 
The new proprietor called. 

“Bob, when you get your eggs, 
come back here and clean this horse.” 

_The boy put his head out from 
round the unhinged gate, swinging 
on one hinge. 

“ Yes, sah, Marse John, but ah sho’ 
ain’t got no comb, nor nuttin’ ’tall 
for to clean old Hanny.” 

To the left of the barn was a hay- 
rick, half in the warmth of the June 
sun and half in the shade of a chest- 
nut. Tremaine saw a leg protruding 
from the hay where, lying in an at- 
titude of delicious indolence, his hands 
above his head, Tom Nolan lay 
asleep. John first frowned, then 
looked amused. At the sharp calling 
of his name the Irishman sprang up 
without even brushing his eyes, ac- 
customed as the soldier is to the rude 
breaking in upon his sleep. 

“Beg your Honor’s pardon,” he said 
volubly. “It’s a power of sleep I seem 
to need in this divvil of a place. What 
with the hens sleepin’, and the Niggers 
sleepin’, it’s a lonesome thing to be 
the only soul awake.” 

“Tom,” said his master, drawing 
out his watch, “we came through 
Richmond. Do you remember?” 

“Shure, I had the wing of a chicken 
there,” said the Irishman, “when the 
engine broke down.” 

“There is a train in half an hour to 
Richmond,” said his master. “Cut 
away and make it, will you? I want 
you to buy some horses.” 

Nolan had been confidential servant 
to his master for ten years. 

“Buy a couple of farm _ horses, 
something for me to ride, and a pair 
of horses for my mother.” 

Nolan touched his forelock. 

“Two of them can sleep under the 
spiders and cock-roaches.” he said, 
pointing with his thumb at the barn; 
“and the others will stand under the 
stars.” 

“There are six stalls,” said Tremaine 
sharply. 

“And a sixth of a roof to the barn,” 
said the Irishman. 

“You can stable the others in the 
town until that is bettered,” said 


Tremaine. “Now get along with you. 
(Continued on page 20, column 3) 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department" The Progressive Farmer 

















PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLUB 


DECEMBER 6—WINTER GOOD TIMES 


Answer roll call with your favorite win- 
ter sport. ‘ 

Son Annie Laurie, . 
“Whatever the Weather,’ by 
Riley. ? . 

Demonstration on table-serving, by the 
home demonstration agent or the domestic 
science teacher, — eG 

Recitation: “If,” by Kipling. 
Girls,” by Otis. 

Refreshments: Nuts and oranges. 


“If for 





Song: Keep the Home Fires Burning. 








A Pet Squirrel 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


YEAR ago last spring, one of our 

neighbors got two little baby 
squirrels for his children, so I asked 
him to give me the next one he found, 
In about two weeks my father went 
over there and came back bringing 
a baby squirrel. I took it and kept it 
in a cage. 

It got out one day and went up the 
walnut tree in our front yard. Our 
cat saw it and started up the tree af- 
ter it. I jumped and caught the 
cat’s tail and pulled her out of the 
tree, and put her in the squirrel’s cage. 
In about a half hour I went to see 
what the cat was doing. When I got 
to the cage, there was the cat fast 
asleep and Dickey, the squirrel, stand- 
ing in the cage by the cat. He had 
come in to get shelter, for it was 
raining. He never was afraid of a 
cat, though she would have killed 
him if she could have caught him. I 
took the cat out of the cage and 
stopped up the hole so that Dickey 
couldn’t get away, but he kept gnaw- 
ing out, so we just turned him loose. 

He went up in the walnut tree and 
built a nest and lived there until fall, 
when he went to the woods and gota 
mate. I see him yet sometimes, and 
he is gentler than any of the other 
squirrels in the woods, though he will 
not let me touch him. 

DAVID GREER (Age 11). 


Feeding the Birds 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ONE morning I went upstairs to put 
my room in order and found a 
little bird in my room. I raised a 
window and let it out. This made me 
think about putting out feed for 
them, 

I came downstairs and got some 
bread and placed it on the roof of 
the bay window, then got back to 
watch them find it. One little bird 
came first, looked at the bread and 
gave a call, and soon the window was 
covered with birds. Every morning 
since then, when I go up to put my 
room in order, I put out feed for the 
birds. 


VIOLA SANDEFUR. 


Growing Elephant Ears 
AST spring a year ago I got two 
small elephant ear bulbs and put 
them out, one on each side of the 
walk. 

I dug a large hole and filled it with 
barnyard manure, and buried the 
bulbs up to where the leaves came 
out. JI kept them watered, but they 
did not grow very large. When the 
frost came and killed them, I cut the 
tops off even with the graund and 
covered them with barnyard manure. 
to keep them from freezing. 

In the spring, when they put out, I 
kept all the sprouts broken off'except 
two large ones in each bed. I still 
kept them watered. In June I put a 
sack from which nitrate of soda had 
been emptied to soak and at night I 
Poured the water around them. That 
Started them to growing. In August 
I soaked another sack and poured 
the water around them. Now they 





are large and pretty. 

The leaves measure 4 feet from tip 
to tip and 2 feet 8 inches across. They 
are 6 feet high. 

ALLIE PHILPOTT. 

Ardmore, Tenn. 


Two Great Southern Women 
Miss Julia Strudwick Tutwiler, of 

Alabama, and Miss Martha Berry, 
of Georgia, are two of the greatest 
Southern women. 


Miss Tutwiler was president of the 
Normal School at Livingston for more 
than 25 years. She helped open the 
doors of the University and Poly- 
technic Institute for the admission of 
women, 

Miss Tutwiler has given to scores 
of girls the opportunity of an educa- 
tion, often lending money to those 
whose parents couldn’t afford the ex- 
pense of their education. She also 
wrote the Alabama state hymn. 

Miss Berry is doing as much for 
the Georgia girls as Miss Tutwiler 
did for Alabama’s. 

KATHLEEN CLIFTON. 


Rising Fawn, Ga. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


XIII.—Sam Learns the Life His- 
tory of the Fly Weevil 


‘I HEARD from the experiment sta- 
tion today about the life history of 
the ‘fly weevil,’” said Sam Hill to his 
father a few days after they had 
treated Sam’s seed corn with the 
carbon disulphid, or “high life.” 

“That’s good,” replied Mr. Hill. 
“Did they make it plain to you?” 

“Yes,” said Sam, “and it surely is 
interesting. A Mr. Smith wrote me. 
He says that the moth we saw lays 
eggs on the grains in the field or in 
the crib. These eggs are very small, 
almost specks. They are whitish at 
first, but turn reddish later. They 
hatch out very small worms that bore 
right away into the kernel. As soon 
as the worm eats a hole large enough 
to get in, it spins a web over the hole. 
It keeps on eating and growing on 
the inside of the grain, and in warm 
weather is full grown in about three 
weeks and is about one-third of an 
inch long. He says this worm is 
called a larva. When it is full grown, 
it eats its way to the outside of the 
grain and then spins a silky lining 
across the hole and over the inside 
of the place it has eaten inside the 
grain. He calls this silk house a 
cocoon. After this cocoon is made, 
the worm stops eating and gradually 
changes into what he calls a pupa, 
and in about a week or ten days is a 
moth like the one we saw. It then 
crawls out through the hole. Its real 
name is Angoumous grain moth, 

“Mr. Smith says we did the right 
thing in treating my corn with ‘high 
life.’ I wish I could see some of those 
worms in the kernels.” 

“I think you can find them in our 
crib corn,” said Mr. Hill. “You look 
closely at the ears and you will prob- 
ably fihd some grains where the worm 
has cut his way out and spun the web 
over the opening. If you do, cut the 
grain open and you can find the worm 
changing to the moth.” 

“Are there any more insects that 
bother corn like this fly weevil?” 
asked Sam. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hill. “There are 
several, but only one that does much 
damage as a rule. That is what we 
call the black weevil. It has an in- 
teresting life history, too, and you 
might writé to Mr. Smith and ask 
him about it.” 

“T surely will,” said Sam. 








Waterbury, plain dial 


A conveniently smal! — 

(12-size) jeweled watch, 

Graceful, sturdy, band- 
some. 


Price $5.50 





Waterbury Radiolite 


Tells time in the dark— 
Waterbury Radiolite can 
be had in “‘silver’® or 
black dial—at the same 


Price $6.25 


Prices Include Tax New York 





J The Ingersoll Waterbury 


—a triumph of fine mechanics 


The old watch-maker marvels that 
such a fine piece of time-keeping 
machinery as the jeweled Ingersoll 
Waterbury can be sold at “$5.50. 

His wonder is shared by hundreds 
of thousands of Waterbury owners 
who know the accuracy, the sturdi- 
ness, the faithfulness of the Water- 
bury under all conditions of daily 
use. Yet the secret is simply one ot 
efficiency and quantity production. 

Either the Waterbury, plain dial, at $5.50 
or the Waterbury Radiolite—*tells time in the 
dark’*—at $6.25, is essentially the watch for the 


man who wants reliable time-keeping service 
combined with smart, distinctive appearance. 


price. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 





San Francisco Montreal 


Chicago 
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Posts 


Southern Wood Preserving Company 


702 Lee Street Atlanta, Ga. 
Manufacturers of Creo-pine Preducts 








Selected Yellow Pine—air seasoned— 
treated with creosote oil under powerful 
hydraulic pressure. Longest lasting 
post made—most economical. Proof 
against moisture, worms and soil acids. 

Creo-pine Posts, round, 3 to 4, 4% 
to 5% and 6 to 7-inch tops in 6 and 7- 
foot lengths. Other lengths to order. 
4 by 6’ sawn Creo-pine Fence Posts in 
6 and 7-foot lengths for, board fence 
construction, 

Club with your neighbors and pur- 
chase an assorted car lot of about 1200 
posts at rock-bottom prices. Write for 
booklet and delivered prices on sizes 
and quantities you want. 


Established Dealers——Write for town 
or county agency. 
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Make Big Money 


Sawing Lumber 


Farm-lumbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or farm engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every woodlot holds money- 
making possibilities for the owner of a 
portable saw mill. Without previous 
experience, you can saw your woodlot 
trees into valuable lumber with an 
“*American’’ Portable Saw Mill, and 
saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber is scarce and 
brings high prices. Ten 16-foot logs 
14 inches thick make 1000 feet. You 
can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day, according to 
power. Get the dollars out of those trees with 
the still better ‘‘American’”’ Portable Saw 
Mill, improved by war experience. Th 
distinguished service rendered by 200 
“American’’ mills and wood-working machines 
won a Certificate of Merit. 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

1386 Hudson Terminal Bidg., New York City 


American 
Saw Mill 









Send No Money 


Snapthis bargain up right now before 
it is too late. Only limited quantity. 
azing underwear bargain. Great- 

est ever made. Two Guaranteed 
$4Each,W oolUnionsuits$5.75_ 
Save big money on your under- 
wear. Send postcard or letter today 
—this very minute, for these 2 beauti- 
ful perfect fitting heavy weight gray 
elasticribunion suits. Fullcut. Seams 
reinforced and overcast. Send No 
Money — pay only $5.75 on arrival, 
no more; we pay pony —— 
our 

We Guarantee fr oney ie you 
can match these2 wonderful union- 
: suits for $8. er this amazing bar- 
$ ain this minute before it is too late. 
4 i ust give name, address and breast measure. 
He BERNARD - HEWITT & COMPANY 
Ba Dept. us2tt W. Van Buren St,, Chicage 
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Sor comfort 


Every pair guaranteed 
| MADE AT SHIRLEY. MASSACHUSETTS |] 





























MOTOR OIL 


With an unknown oil, 
you never know howfar 
it will go. With Texaco 
Moror O11 you know 
what to expect. Each 
batch of Texaco Mo- 
TOR O1zis like the last. 
And the careful refining 
that insures this uni- 
formity also guarantees 
freedom from hard car- 
bon, resistance to en- 
gine heat, and a good 


sturdy lubricating body 
that reduces frictionand 
wear, gives you greater 
mileage and prolongs 
the life of the motor. 
Texaco Moror O11 is 
made in four grades, a 
range that meets the re- 
quirements of any kind 
of motor. The red 
Star and green T trade- 
mark points the way to 
true motor efficiency. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 





Offices in Principal Cities 





TEXACO TRACTOR OIL *» HARVESTER OIL *% AXLE GREASE 








The origin 






Seatere sot THE ORIGI RIGINAL 


Business farmers— money makers—use the 
right mill, 
Grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat and chops 


ical, no wasted grain — durable, in fact, clmest inde- 


structible— 
fast, without a fault—clean, a new device discards 


dirt and hard substances. 


pata me MORSE & CO. 


ae ag St. Dallas, New Orieans 
Senet ee eevills, ‘Glucleonti, "Baltiaore 










the original Williams Mill, to 






al Williams is a Buhr Stone Mill—econom- 
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. increases food value 






Backed by 





WILLIAMS MILL 





Hams Can’t Spoil 


Get ahead of warm weather. Fut the 
salt right to the bone with a 









free booklet “How to 
Dand Keep Pork Meats " 
r. J. TURLEY Box 60 Owensbero, Ky. 


| LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS! | 


We teach you in § to 12 weeks. 
Write for advance Catalog to 
Sherman Auto & Tractor School, 
Dept. A, Sherman, Texas. 


@reewses 
































Make ‘80 10° TT 


Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 
Every timber owner needs one. Powerful, fast- 
. Ademonstration sells 
big money every- 
You can make 
> $2.00 An Hour 
sparing wood éoee Ly 4 : 
Somaplen and aur special tow 


agent's prices. Big opportunity 











2 FARM WAGONS 


Bich or low whecle~ 





Big Tremaine 
(Continued imn 4) 


Don’t let them ‘do’ you any more than 
you can help, and call me up on the 
telephone when you have made your 
deal.” 

“Wull I ride one of them home?” 
asked the Irishman, “or drive them, 
or what, yer Honor?” 

“You can ship them,” said 
“to-morrow. And when you've 
your deal, look about for some suit- 
able stable fixings. In short,” he added, 
stopping before the door of the: di- 


trom page 15, col 


John, 
made 


lapidated barn, “by this time next 
week I want the roof on, and the 
stable in running order.” He fixed 


his servant with his imperious com- 
mand, 

Nolan knew something of the fairy 
tales of his own land. It was bring- 
ing order out of chaos, at the touch 
of a wand. Also he had done things 
like this before. He settled his coat, 
brushed the hay off his clothes, and 
drew out from his pocket his soft cap, 
which he held in his hand. Tremaine 
took from his wallet a roll of bills, 
which he gave to the Irishman, telling 
him to call him up and inform him 
how the transaction proceeded. 

“T have some doubts, yer Honor, if 
I can do the whole business in the 
matter of an afternoon.” 

“You can take it as a military or- 
der,” said John, “and you know what 
that means.” 

With a smile he watched Nolan go 
smartly off down the path toward the 
high road. Then he became conscious 
that during the conversation the Ne- 
gro Bob had been standing wide-eyed 
at John looked at him and 
laughed. 


his side. 


to work, my 
“Do you know 


young 
what 


“You have got 
man,” he said. 
that means?” 
“Ah, 
phatically. 


“You sure 


sho’ do,” nodded the boy em- 


will,” said his master. 


The complete wreck of the place 
did not sadden him, because it sug- 
gested an occupation and the neces- 


sity for solving a problem, Although 
on all sides there was neglect and 
wrong, there was as well the exuber- 
ance of the rich South, glorious in its 


early summer warmth. And beauty 
as well as decay rested over all, If 
there was old moss on the stones, 


there were luxuriant flowers, filling 
the: meadows with their colors. There 
were arid places lying untilled, but 
they were rich with future harvests; 
and he knew that the soil was richer 
still with treasures that he longed to 
bring to light. 


When late that afternoon, refreshed 
by a river bath, John came into the 
living-room, he found his mother sit- 
ting in a dejected manner in a chair 
by the window. She straightened her- 
self as her son entered, and as soon 
as he had the threshold he 
felt the old antagonism, the old dis- 
approval. Leavitt had just left her, 
after telling her something of his 
conversation with her son. 


crossed 


side. 
mother, 


John drew up a chair by her 
“Leavitt has been here, 
hasn't he?” 

He understood that 
told of his purpose to pay off the 
mortgages. On the table by her side 
Leavitt’s roses had been arranged in 
a silyer hunting-cup, and throughout 
the conversation he saw the flowers 
as a background for her head with its 
slightly silvered hair. She was pale, 
and her face seemed set against him 
like a marble face. He wondered how 
a woman could be so womanly and so 
lovely to look at, and so hard against 
her own. He waited for her to speak, 
and at length she said slowly: “Sam 
has told me”—and‘then paused. She 
had not dreamed if would be so difi- 
cult for her to speak to John. He was 
more strange to her than a stranger. 


But her son helped her, quietly. 


she had been 





“He told you that I am going to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
a pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill, 25 
per cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. 


Williams Improved 


and 


Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 
tages. 








W. J. Paimer 
; Mfg. Co. 
North Wilkesboro, WN. C 
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|| OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 

For work or dress wear 

= Every pair inspected 

Direct from Boston Mak- 
ers to you, of exceptional 
Mai quality. soles sewed not 
A nailed, solid leather 
thruout, neat, comfort- 
able, guaranteed to 
wear or a new 
pair free; $12.00 
value, worth 
twenty- 
four in 
















Munson Last 
Send No Money 


$6. 9 8. on arrival. Postage Free. 


Mail coupon today to 
Reliable Mail Order Company, Dept .31 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 
Send......- pairs. I'll pay a a on arrival 
My money = if I want it. Size, ° 





CELEBRATE XMAS THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortmen Saf. d San 
of FIREWORKS DIY $2 Within testes 

























Y outfit is 
abee AH oo ally to ome 

ou ri 
ones this “year. *This 
rtment ( hb 


acks firecrackers, 2 large 4-ft 
aper balloons, 2volored fire torches: & . 
dies; us twenrg 34- — oes: pres Barly Blog 


pieces nlge 
pieces oO 
12 pieces otona ofa so 12 fi ct waby lighte: Ti 
pieces of penny sna’ 12 crazy oracker sticks and 
Vey &, push, Ny V complete in a neat wood box. 
A day's fun for the whole family. You can’t beat tt 
for variety quantity. quality and price. Express is 
w these day, tter order now—don’t wait. Our 
booklet of celebration goods free, send for it aleo. 


RAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. | 
1902 Elle Street Cincinnati, Ohio, 









Ironing Day No More a Drudgery 


SPECIAL ors 








OFFER 


Labor reduced One-Half. 

The Imperial Iron 
burns ten hours at a cost of 
two cents. Always hot; ao 
waiting; no hot fire; safe as 
the ol fashioned i iron, So 
simple a child can use it, 

one guaranteed. 
{n order te advertise 4 
iron we offer one 

each community an fron without cost for introducing it 
omene her friends, Be first to get your iron. Write today 
for particulars; a postal card 

imperial Sad fron Co., Box 1005R, Fort Worth, Texas 











= 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Purebred Registered Pigs and guaranteed_by 
the breed@r we buy from, as well as by The 
Progressive Farmer. They are register od in 
‘lub worker’s name, inoculated against cholera 
ind delivered express charges prepaid. 


Hundreds 


of club members are earning fine precistered 
pigs for a few hours’ work he P. 

Farmer readers in your ey Sa be 
glad to help you, if you will just let them. 


ay for supplies and full par- 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, 
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lust send your name and 
~ Eh, end we we will send 
this coat is = You 
don’t pa: ode 
until the coat de- 
livered to yor\by the 


oat 









Walter Field fe, 
F 1039 318 S. Michigan Ave., 
The Bargain Mail Order youe 


may A SPECIAL 
U S Factory 


Cut-Price 

















OFFICERS ° 
SHOE U.S.0fficer’s Shoes 
Bi, Hand sewed, first grade 
factory, cut - down price. 


Direct to you $ 

at only ...... 6.85 
Made of the best Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 
just as _we say, send them 
yack, You do not lose a 
» of this 
Built for work 
and dress at the same time. 
If you are sending money 
order or check do not in- 
clude postage. Pay only 
for shoes. We pay postage. 


U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 


First grade factory, - cut- 
down price. Direct to 
you at only $5.85. Retail 
price of these shoes is $8.00. 
Made of the best elkskin 
watery pet " ather; second 
grade, 


U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept 405, Westfield, Mass. 





It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 amonthin the 
Aute and Tractor business. 
Be Your Own Boss. At 
A lea 





) system of working on real cars. 
Use tools not books. Simply 
send your name and address to- 


hee ut t “tee do, » for ous 
Write Now! 






















imperial Buhr Mill ‘ 


All sizes 16 to 28 inch White Granite 
Bubrs. Shipped direct from factory 
at lowest factory prices. Equipped 
with fans and screens to make 

cleanest and best grade meal or 
flour. 30 days trial. Litetime guar- 
antee. Send for big catalog free. 


BD. T. BOHON &@ CO. 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


a “The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


BUY _THS BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 
Send for Catalog No. 24. 


w. 8. bIeKsv CLAY MFG. CO., 
ttanooga, Tenn. 











Macomb, Hliteote. Kansas City, Mo. 
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pay off debts and mortgages, and re- 
lieve Leavitt of his burden?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I did 
think he felt it a burden.” 

“I’m sure he did not,” said her son 
quickly, “but he is not a rich man. On 
our parts we should find it a burden 
to be indebted to him.” 

She had not yet fully met her son’s 
eyes; she did so now. Her lips trem- 
bled in spite of her control. 
worse things,” she said 

“than being indebted 


not 


“There are 
with an effort, 
to an old friend.” 

He inclined his head, accepting her 
reproach with extraordinary gentle- 
ness. 

“You mean to say it would be worse 
to be indebted to a man with a stain 


on his name?” Then he said more 
quickly: ‘In this case you may be 
quite secure. I am well known in 
Johannesburg. South Africa knows 
me—they will give me a clean bill 
there. I don’t doubt it. will be a com- 


fort for you to know that in South 
Africa I bear a stainless reputation. 
You may safely .. .” 

She made a proud gesture as if to 
stop him. He could see that every 
word he said made her suffer. 

“David told me that Riverside was a 
sink, a ruin. Every penny spent upon 
it was as good as lost in the sea.” 


By Spaeth that rather hard on Lea- 


vitt? sked her younger son. 

She ei her hand across her 
eyes. She had never thought of the 
lawyer’s sacrifice except in the light 
of *a natural service from an old 
friend. John’s motive in paying off 


the mortgages had been discussed by 
the two during Leavitt’s visit. She 
now asked: 

“You want to protect Sam?” 

He said shortly, after a second: 


“No—for the sake of the family 
honor”—the words were out before 
he realized how oddly they would 
sound under the circumstances and 
he added—“T shall make the property 
pay.” 


Leavitt had done: 


be to establish a basis between his 
mother and himself. A money-mak- 
ing scheme, a cold calculation on the 
part of an adventurer, would be un- 
sympathetic to this proud Southern 


mother. He saw the color rise in her 
cheeks as she said with effort: 

“You are a stranger to me, John; I 
do not follow your meaning. Your 
way of doing things is strange to 
me.” 


She kept back tears that threatened 
to come, and studied her son’s face. 
In spite of her hostility, she found 
him attractive and charming. But he 
was mistaken, in her judgment, in 
holding to a property which David 
had advised her to relinquish. More- 
over, he stood there successful, living. 
She did not grudge him his life, but 
David was dead! ° 
“Mother,” he said 
that I am a stranger. I have faith in 
the country hereabouts; I haven't 
much faith in human beings, but I 
have faith in material things. They 
pan out for us, they repay the trou- 
ble we give for them, and land itself 
has made me a rich man. Now I 
want to try my luck here. I had an 
idea, when I was a boy, that there 
was coal in this part of the state. If 
I prove right, I shall make another 
fortune here.” 


(To be continued) 


quietly, “forget 
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George, dear, I’ve ot been thinking 
uy that thousand 


She: 
that if we could afford to 
dollar car. 
He: Yes? 
She: Wouldn’t it be just splendid to get 
that two thousand dollar one we saw in the 





window? 





She repeated the words much as } 


“Pay? You want to use the prop- 
erty then as an investment—a specu- | 
lation?” 

He was aware how hard it would 








A recent government in- 
vestigation shows that out 
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trucks, 665 of them made 


Gn average saving in 
wages for help amount- 
ing to $209 per year. 


Jumbo Trucks always come through 


Jumbo Trucks are built to “come through” the hard usage 
of farm hauling. 

Many Jumbo owners with records of 20,000 to 30,000 
miles—all kinds of loads over all kinds of roads—have not 
replaced a single part in more than.3 years of hard service. 
The average replacement expense for all Jumbo Trucks is 
less than $10 per year per truck. 

Use a Jumbo for your road hauling. Use a Jumbo for all 
the odd job hauling around the farm—does the work in 
much less time, with less help, and at lower cost. Keep your 
horses in the field and use a Jumbo. 


Write Today for Jumbo Catalogue 
1% to 4 Tons 


NELSON MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Saginaw 


Michigan 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Southern Jumbo Motor Truck Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sydnor Pump & We! Co., Richmond, Va. 


Harris Motor Sales Co., Morristown, Tenn. 














Don’t Send a Cent 






We will send these wonderful shoes without a single cent In advance, Just send coupon 
or postcard, stating style, size and width. Your shoes will be sent at once. Compare 
with higher priced models. Then decide if you wish to keep 
them at our bargain price. You take no risk. If this isn’t 
the most remarkable offer ever made, return shoes at our 
expense. 


Men’s Durable Work Shoe 


Made in dark brown only, of selected materials, on the 
S. Army Munson last adopted by the Government be- 
—— it proved so comfortable for our boys over there. 
nly solid leather is used. Made to give com ifort. Needs 
no breaking in. We have named this abe ur 
Toe Last—because it is so comfortable. Made of solid 
ther which is specially treated, 60 2s. to stand wW 
} inds of hard wear. Blucher style. Di ist- proof bellows 
tongue. Solid oak leather soles and beels, which are 
sure to wear well. Reinforced shank, broad heels, 
sizes, 6 to 12. Widths: Medium, Wide, and Extra 
Wide. Pay postman $3.60 
and postage on arrival. 
Order by style number. If 
not entirely satisfied on 
arrival, return shoes and 
we will refund your money 
including postage. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee a saving of $2.00 
on every pair and that 
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cluding postage. 





Rush coupon or sox » eek vor new. 
postcard NOW! d shoes No, 297. Bize 
jidth. . I will pay 






tman $3.60 "and postage 
oa arrival. If not satisfied I 

return them and you will 
refund my money. 


Fifth Avenue 
Bargain House 
Dept. 688 
New York, N.Y. 






















Write quick for this amazing sock 
bargain. Only limited Jot. Men’s fine 
uality black or gray woo) socks. 
Pan seamless, double sole, toe 
and heel. Guaranteed ae 


SEND NO MONEY j 


SEND NO MONEY we =a 
write quick. Socks pint 

| pond charges paid. 

back 
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ORDER FEATHER BEDS 


right from this ad. Don’t wait! Abachutety no-risk. 
We have $500 deposited with Secu Savings Bank, 


val, no more. 
rity 
to GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK, 








TALBERT & TALBERT 4906 TALBERT BLOG, Washington D.C 


Gernard, Hewitt & Co., W. Van Buren, Chicage New feathers, best 8 oz, ticking. Bed, 25 Ibs, $10.90 
80 Ihs., $11.90; 35 ms, $12.90: 40 s., $13.90 

Pillows, pair, Ibs., $1 1.95 Ihe., $2.25; 6 Ws., 

50; Ibs., 8g t8. ORDER TODAY, or request 


io BED CO., Dept. A, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
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Trustworthy 
Trees & Plants 


MEMBERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 


O86 aeereo COR 
et be) 


“Buy It From’ a Member” 


That should be your rule when pur- 
chasing fruit trees for your orchard, 
shade trees for your lawn, or shrubs 
and plants for the garden. 
that the trademark of the 


American Association 


appears on the catalogue from which 
you order, and that the salesman who 
calls on you has a right to use the 
emblem of this Association. 


If you want a catalogor help to solve your plant- 
ing problems, write to the nursery nearest to you. 

















Make sure 


rserymen 











Chase Nursery Co., Desk A, Chase, Alabama 
*» Harrisons’ Nurseries, Desk B, Berlin, Maryland 
< Interstate Nursery Co., Desk C, Macclenny,Fla. 
J.Van. Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona,N.C. 
Southern Nursery Co., Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 
Smith Bros. Co., Desk E, Concord, Ga. 
U.S. Nursery Co., Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 
Waxahachie Nursery Co., Desk G, Waxahachie, Tex. 
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Better Paint at Better Prices 


A pure paint that has for its vehicle LINSEED OIL, recognized as the 
greatest preservative of w 


Sold to you direct from the ante at manufacturer's prices—no retailer or 
vrofit for you to pay. 
SCO-CO PAINT IS GUARANTEED 
The great Lceeourees of The Southern Cotton Oil Co. stand back of this guarantee. 
u KN 


what you're buying, and WH 


you a > buying from. 


Let us sen a gee our NEW PAINT BOOK 
and Color Card: It tells you the best colors 
to use and how to buy BETTER PAINT 
AT BETTER PRICES. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON 
OIL COMPANY 
PAINT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Dept. G Savannah, Ga, 
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SYRUP. PURE GEORGIA 


SUGAR CANE SYRUP ——SYRUP 





I am now offering for prompt 


Syrup made. 





Farm Lighting Plant 
110 Volt, Virtually New. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Bargain for Quick Sale. 
OMER BRASHER 
3182 Highland Drive 


Alabama 





Birmingham, 


CANE SYRUP in 35-gallon barrels, and in cases containing about 
6 gallons each. This is absolutely the VERY BEST Sugar Cane 


Wire or Write me for Prices. 


F. A. RICHTER, ’ » GA, 


shipment PURE GEORGIA SUGAR 


Box 32 CAIRO, GA 





APPLE 
TREES 


Guided by 35 years® fruit- 
growi mp capemnace, we have 
selected 12 standard apples. 
We recommend these for home and market 
planting. They are: Summer—Yellow Transparent, Wil- 
liams and Oldenburg; Fall— Grimes, N. W. Greening, 
Jonathan and Wealthy; Winter— Delicious, MéIntosh, 
York Imperial, Winesap and Stayman Winesap. 

Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 













west Growers of Fruit Trees inthe World” 
a 8 Berlin Mary 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 
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Selling Mistletoe and Holly 


Bi lapngrone are many poor people in the 
n 


sountains here who would like to~ 


make some money selling mistletoe and 
holly for Christmas. To whom should 
we send it?” 


Write to S. S. Pennock & Co, 
1608 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They handle such things on commis- 
sion and are a first class house. Trim- 
mings of box bushes also sell well and 
Galax leaves that are common in the 
mountains. Magnelia leaves and the 
plumes of the long-leaf pine are sal- 
able. 


Protecting Trees From Rabbits 


“HO” can I protect young pecan trees 
from rabbits? I set some last year 
and the rabbits girdled and ruined them.” 
You can put a rabbit-préof wire 
fence around the plot. You can wrap 
the stems two feet with screen wire 
net. You can make a whitewash of 
lime and calcium arsenate and wash 
the stems and give the rabbits a dose 
if they gnaw the tree. And if you 
have not, as we have here, a law pro- 
tecting the pests, you can shoot them. 
Better fence them out, however. 


Planting Figs 


“YEN is the proper time to plant fig 
bushes, and what apples can we 
grow?” 


It is best to plant figs or set cuttings 
of them in spring. You can grow the 
Celestial and the Brown Turkey. I 
suppose that you cam grow the Yellow 
Transparent as a summer apple, the 
old horse apple as an early fall apple, 
and perhaps some later ones. But 
take the advice of a reliable Southern 
nurseryman who has a trade in your 
section. He will probably be better 
able to advise you than I can for 
your section. 


White Clover in Lawn 


HAVE atawn sowed in September, 

1914, with Kentucky bluegrass, Eng- 
lish bluegrass, white clover and some 
orchard grass. The stand was perfect 
the first year, but this year the white 
clover seems to be crowding out the 
other grasses. Would you continue to 
scatter bluegrass seed (I can water the 
lawn), or do you advise resowing with 
the mixture you recently advised in The 
Progressive Farmer?” 


I would never use the so-called 
English bluegrass (Festuca pratense) 
nor orchard grass on a lawn, as being 
too coarse and with the orchard grass 
is apt to run into big tussocks. But in 
the present state of your lawn I think 
that all that is needed is to keep the 
white clover closely mowed to give 
the grasses a chance, and cut often 
enough so that the cut grass will not 
have to be raked off but let lie and 
disappear and mulch the grasses. Sev- 
eral years ago I sowed a new lawn 
with the mixture I have advised and 
the white clover grew very thick. 
But I kept mowing it and leaving the 
mowings and now I have a very beau- 
tiful sod of bluegrass there. Then top 
dress the lawn every spring with raw 
bone meal, and every few years brush 
in some air-slaked lime. 


Bougainvilleas 

LORIDA: “I have two Bougainvilleas. 

One is doing finely, While the other 
one, not 10 feet from it, is very yellow. 
They are growing in yellow sand sur- 
rounded by white sand and have been 
well mulched with saw grass muck and 
have been well fertilized and sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead. They were badly frosted last win- 


ter, but after cutting out the frosted 
wood the yellow one still puts out yel- 
low foliage. Can you tell me what is 
the matter?” . 


Wellowing of foliage without any ap- 
parent disease would seem to indicate 
deficiency of nitrogen. Thé€ green grains 
of the chlorophyl which give color to 
foliage are part of the nitrogenous liv- 
ing matter which does the work of vege- 
table growth, and its green color is evi- 
dence that it is acting normally in get- 
ting carbon from the air. I have grown 
many Bougainvilleas, but always in a 
carefully prepared compost under glass 
and never in sand. I would assume that 
plants in sand would be bettered by 
having a thick mulch of rotten stable 
manure on the soil. Bougainvillea san- 
deri is the best, as it does not take so 
much room and blooms in pots under 
glass. The old Bougainvillea may do all 
right in the open ground with you near 
Tampa, but is too rank a grower for our 
greenhouse. I expect that a good heavy 
manure will be the best thing to apply. 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


Our First Club Raiser 


M® William H. Jordan, editor-afid 
manager of the Hillsboro (North 
Carolina) Enterprise, recently wrote 
us as follows: 


“I was given credit at the time for 
getting up the first club of four sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
I was only a small school boy then. 
I am now 40 years young and I have 
talked in season, and every time I 
can get a hearing, for The Progres- 
sive Farmer; and you will find on your 
mailing list many names of my sub- 
scribers who have been there for 
many years. I always want to help 
The Progressive Farmer get more 
subscribers in this section.” 

It’s the kind of boys who get up 
clubs for The Progressive Farmer 
now who, when they grow up, will 
be successful business men like Mr. 
Jordan. 


Hadn’t you better encourage your 
bright boys and girls to learn to do 
things? Ifpthey will send us a postal 
telling us that they will work up a 


club of subscribers among their 
neighbors, we will do the rest. 
A Great Pity 
OU have wondered many times 


how it is possible for our editors 
to make every issue just a little better 
than our previous ones. As you read 
the paper each week, you decide that 
this is about the best issue yet, and 
you are right, 


Don’t you agree with’ me that it’s a 
great pity that so many Southern 
farmers are going to miss the op- 
portunity of having The Progressive 
Farmer in their homes next year, 
simply because they do not know how 
much it will mean to them? 


Don’t you feel that you would be 
doing a real service to your neigh- 
bors if you would call on them and 
get their subscriptions? Remem- 
ber, we reward you liberally for every 
subscription you send us. Why not 
help your neighbor? You wili be 
doubly rewarded, principally by his 
appreciation and then again .as our 
reward catalog explains. 


From experience, I know that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer helps me to manage my 
farm with less labor and yet with greater 
profit than I could without it. Hints about 
the care of stock and the use and preserva- 
tion of farm machinery are often worth to 
me sevefal times the price of a year’s sub- 
scription.—Roscoe S. West, Pensacola, Fla. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RCING Rhubarb During Winter. 
—By placing half-barrels or boxes 
without tops and bottoms over in- 
dividual plants and putting in at least 
a foot of fresh horse manure, this 
vegetable can be successfully forced 
to produce tender, thick leaf stalks 
in early spring. For the making of 
tarts and pies, this vegetable is un- 
excelled. In the cooler sections of 
the South there should be at least a 
dozen plants.on every farm. Plant 
strong, well-rooted crowns and do 
not cut the leaf stalks until the 
second year. After the cutting sea- 
son, work the stable manure into the 
soil about the plants. 
Some Vegetables May Yet Be 
Planted With Profit.—Best results are 
to be had when planted earlier in the 
fall, but it is not too late to plant out 
onion sets, especially in the warmer 
sections. The Silver Skin, a white 
onion, is a desirable variety. Then, 
too, kale and spinach are both very 
hardy, and if you have neglected to 
sow these desirable salad crops, do 
so at once. The curled Siberian kale 
is more hardy than the Scotch curled 
varieties and should be used for the 
fall plantings. 
The Japanese Persimmon.—This 
fruit is easily grown anywhere in the 
South except in the mountainous sec- 
tions. The trees are very prolific, it 
being quite common for three-year- 
old trees to produce 200 fruits. The 
quality of the fruit is invariably good, 
and if the fruit is gathered before 
fully ripe, specimens can be kept in 
storage until midwinter. The Tri- 
umph, a medium sized, round variety, 
bright in color, is one of:the very 
best varieties. The Tane-nashi, which 
is conical in shape and one of the 
largest varieties, is also of good 
quality. Trees may be had from any 
of the large nurseries of the South. 
Include in your order for nursery 
stock several trees of this fruit. 


The Pomegranate—This is another 
fruit that should be on every farm. 
The low, shrubby bushes are extreme- 
ly ornamental when in bloom and in 
fruit. This plant is easily propagated 
by green or hardwood cuttings, as 
well as by dividing the young sprouts 
that grow from the older plants. 
Nurserymen seldom list this #¥ruit, 
because the demand is negligible, but 
it is to be found growing to a limited 
extent on Southern farms. 


Handling Your Nursery Stock.— 
Just as soon as notified that your 
fruit trees have arrived, remove them 
at once from the express or freight 
office and plant them out. Other- 
wise, unpack the bundle and heel-in 
the trees—that is, dig a trench and 
lay the trees at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 degrees, working the soil 
among the roots and tramping down 
the earth solidly. If trees are to 
stand for a long period, it might be 
well to water them. Exercise care 
to keep the varieties separate in order 
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The Chandler Touring Car 


The Chandler price has 
always, regardless of the de- 
mand, been based on cost of 
production plus a fair profit 
and nothing else. An oversold 
condition of the trade has 
never moved the priceup. And 
today, the Chandler is, by long 
odds, the most closely-priced 
fine car in the American 
market. 


Chandler j holds its leader- 
ship among Sixes so distinctly 
because it offersso much more 
for so much less. 





Seven-Passenger Touring, $1895 











It Offers So Much More 
For So Much Less 


There is a Chandler dealer somewhere 
near you. See him or write us for catalog | 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Dispatch, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 Limousine, $3306 
(AU prices J. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


































It leads bécause of its endur- 
ance and great motor, unsur- 
passed for flexibility of power. 


It leads because of its sturdy 
construction throughout and 
the character of service it 
renders to more than eighty 
thousand owners. 


Chandler bodies are of hand- 
some design, roomy and 
comfortable. The open cars 
are upholstered in genuine 
hand-buffed leather, the 
closed cars in silk plush. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 






























that you may know one from another 
when the trees come into bearing. 

If perchance the plants have dried 
Out, soak in water for a day or two, 
submerging the entire tree. This may 
be done at a brook or in a trough. 

C. J. HAYDEN. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angue 


Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Lynchburg, Va., November 18 


John Hitch, Maryville, Tenn., December 10, 
Jerseys 
i se Farms, Hopkinsville, Ky., Novem- 
Shorthorns 
Washington County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Aecesiation, Johnson City, Tenn., November 


Teznessee Beef Breeders’ Sale, Nashville, 
Tenn., December 9. 





Smith: What is meant by a left-handed 
compliment? 







Try It 30 Days Free CHEAPEST and | | Ross) aem Cel Cola 


EASIEST WAY 
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To Clear Your Land! wis ele Bateatns, Lees rine eteae 








Smythe: One that isn’t right. 







Mechanics Now 
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trucks and tractors tremen- 









































Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 










































q O wonder this hosiery wears longer and saves stocking money in 
‘@ 4 N so many American homes. Economy is woven and dyed right 
into Durable-DURHAM. 

The yarn used is selected for real strength—and preserved by 
special Durham process of dyeing which gives a long-lasting good 
appearance—nothing in the dyeing to weaken the yarn. Additional 
strong reinforcings at points of greatest strain make Durable- 
DURHAM just as long wearing as it is possible for hosiery to be. And 
this quality is found in every pair. Durable-DURHAM is the hosiery 
of the American family. It comes in all styles and sizes—and in 
weights for all seasons. 

Get Durable-DURHAM for every member of your household and 
know the saving of having fewer new pairs to buy. For the hardest 
wear or for dress Durable-DURHAM will give you real stocking- 
satisfaction. And be sure avy get Durham stockings for the chil- 

.dren. All styles are identified and guaranteed by the Durham trade 
mark. Look for it attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C, 
| Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York. 


] DURABLE 
| DURHAM HOSIERY 





























Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


$23 
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SILK TRIM 
















KELLY-DUPLEX “corer nos" 
Crinding Mill 




































"318 S Michigan Ave 
Chicago II! 





Mail Order*s 
House;? 
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TTON Holds Its Advance.— 

Prices for spot cotton and for 

the various options have fluctu- 
ated rather widely during the past 
week, but closed at about the same 
point as a week ago. Frosts and im- 
provement in the British strike situa- 
tion were factors on the constructive 
side, but continued depression in the 
cotton goods trade, together with ad- 
ditional hedge selling from the south- 
eastern part of the Cotton Belt held 
values from a further advance and 
caused occasional periods’ of weak- 
ness, 

The export movement from the be- 
ginning of the cotton year on August 
1 to the present time amounts to 890,- 
000 bales compared with. 1,038,000 
bales during the same period a year 
ago. Exports for the final week of 
October showed a very decided in- 
crease. Exports of cotton goods dur- 
ing the first eight months of the year 
were 44 per cent above those of 1919, 
However, imports of cotton goods 
were about six times as large as those 
of 1919 during the same period. 


The cotton goods trade shows. no 
sign of rural improvement. More 
mills have been closed “down or an- 
nounced reduced schedules during the 
week. The Philadelphia Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association announces 
that 40,000 men have been dropped at 
that point. The output on New Eng- 
land as well as Southern mills is con- 
siderably less than normal. New Eng- 
land cotton mill shares are quoted as 
dull and declining in price. The total 
American mill production is estimated 
to be about 60 per cent of normal. 
Thus far no scarcity of cotton goods 
has been in evidence. Manufacturers 
have marked down their prices in line 
with the decline in the spot cotton 
market. Jobbers also have accepted 
their losses for the most part and are 
ready. to do business on the new price 
level but most retailers are endeavor- 
ing to sell their goods on the basis of 
cost rather than on their replacement 
value, and the result is a slowing 
down in consumptive demand. Until 
retailers change their tactics or have 
sold their high cost goods and entered 
the market for additional supplies in 
liberal quantities the mill demand for 
spot cotton is not likely to be very 
brisk. 

The world’s visible supply of cotton 
on October 29 was 5,194,062 bales com- 
pared with 4,631,831 bales a year ago, 
and 3,954,797 bales two years ago. Of 
the present total 3,519,062 bales is 
American. cotton compared with 
3,496,831 last year and 2,870,797 bales 
two years ago. 

Two private estimates upon the 
condition of the cotton crop show a 
reduction compared with the estimate 
in the yield a month ago. If the gov- 
ernment’s estimate confirms these the 
total crop may fall below 12,000,000 
bales. As reported a week ago, 5,712,- 
000 bales of this season’s crop have 
already been ginned, or about 47 per 
cent of the crop. Thus far about 
3,000,000 bales or one quarter of the 
crop are believed to have been mar- 
keted. 

The crop in this county is a short one. 
As stated last week India’s crop will 
yield about 4,000,000 bales of 400 
pounds each compared with 6,000,000 
bales last year. The Egyptian crop 
will be about 1,500,000 bales of 500 
pounds each compared with 1,110,000 
bales the past season. In addition to 
the reduction in India, the production 
in southern Russia will be slight ow- 
ing to the unsettled political condi- 
tion in that country. 

Plans for reducing the acreage in 
this country by one-third are evident- 
ly gathering considerable momentum, 





judging by the attention which they 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


are receiving in trade reports. Bank- 
ers are disposed to favor the slogan 
of more feed and less cotton. 


The past history of the market 
shows that those who have held cot- 
ton after such a severe decline as the 
one recently witnessed have been 
great gainers thereby. 


A Good Time to Buy Purebred 
Sires.—The recent period of unprofit- 
able livestock markets which contin- 
ued for more than a year and the 
present crisis in the dairy world have 
reacted upon the purebred livestock 
industry. Sales of purebred dairy 
cattle and hogs particularly are on a 
much lower price level than’a year 
ago. It is possible now to buy good 
purebred boars at figures not far 
above the market price. In fact, many 
breeders’ sales of sows and boars held 
this fall have brought less than the 
hogs would have netted had the stuff 
been vended by the market route, 
when allowance is made for costs of 
fitting, advertising, catalogs, auc- 
tioneers, entertainment and guaran- 
tee. 


At some recent sale of dairy cattle 
a decrease in the price of females of 
as much as 50 per cent and even more 
on bulls has been noted while the 
purebred beef cattle market started 
to slump several months ago. 


No matter how unprofitable market 
conditions may be temporarily, the 
man who keeps a commercial herd 
will find it easier to keep his produc- 
tion cost mark down near the market 
price when he uses good livestock 
than when he uses scrubs. 

The present offers a splendid op- 
portunity for farmers to build up 
their herds. This is particularly true 
in the case of hogs in which the 
spring months are likely to bring 
some recovery in purebred prices. By 
the same token it is also a much bet- 
ter time to embark in the production 
of purebred swine than a year ago. 
Similar moven.ents in the cattle in- 
dustry move in longer swings and 
the time required for recovery will 
probably be longer. 


The adversity of the producer of 
pedigreed livestock is the opportu- 
nity of the man who keeps a com- 
mercial herd: 


Better Prices Coming on Common 
and Medium Cattle.—Reduced re- 
ceipts for the week which ran 30 per 
cent under those of a year ago at 10 
markets and a sharp advance in 
dressed beef prices tended to lift cat- 
tle values irregularly at various mar- 
kets during the past week. Cows and 
heifers, including those of cutter 
grade as well as bulls and calves, 
were generally higher. 


Hog Decline Suspended Tempora- 
rily—After a decline of unusual se- 
verity, hog prices have advanced very 
sharply and the curtailment of re- 
ceipts suggests that the price must 
be marked up still more before many 
growers will. be tempted to ship. It 
appears probable that this is merely 
a temporary suspension of the autunm 
decline and that still lower prices are 
in store. A weak, slumpy market, ex- 
cept for short periods, can be ex- 
pected for the next two or three 
months. 


Corn and Oats Trend Upward.—Al- 
though there is an abundance of 
corn and oats, there is a growing 
conviction that these have turned the 
corner. Corn, however, is unlikely to 
show any decided rise because of the 
prospective heavy movement during 
the early winter. The feeding ratio 
favors large consumption, even with 
a reduced livestock population. De- 
mand from starch and glucose in- 
dustries is much reduced, many fac- 
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Saturday, November 13, 1920] 


Immediate Shipment 
Galvanized Roofing 


Noted for More than 
THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 
Write at once for Roofing Cata- 
log and prices. Also can make 
immediate shipment of prepared 

roofing of all kinds. 

Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Shingle—$9.50 per square 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing—$3.60 per square 
Morewear Roofing, 1-Ply—$2.15 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 2-Ply—$2.55 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 3-Ply—$2.95 
per square 
Write for our new catalog on 
Never-Slip Wire Fencing, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Metal 
Garages, House Paints and 

Churns. 


EAST BIRMINGHAM 
IRON ROOFING CO. 
Dept. 70, Birmingham, Ala. 
















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Save the 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animal odors 
and grassy flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Reason- 
ably prompt shipment 
of orders. 

Write for prices at once 
pial your dealer. 
A. H. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HavertordAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















ELBERTA 
JUNE-BUD. PEACH 
Pear, Fig, : 
Mulberry, 

Roses é 
Select Stock for home orchards. 





Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 


| Lockhart, Alabama. | 
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ALAMO FARM LIGHT PLANT 


Mr. Farmer :—Your opportunity 
—the one you have been waiting 
for. Here is the greatest bargain 
ever offered. We are going to sell 
at Distributors’ Cost a limited 
number of Alamo Farm Light 





Plants. 

If you have been contemplating buying a 
light plant for country home get in touch 
wiih us. 

“The ALAMO is Nationally known.” 

The plants are new (never unecrated) and 


earry the regular factory guarantee. 
McCLARY-JEMISON MACHINERY CO., | 

















Birmingham, Alabama. 





GETA FEATH} 


SAVE $11-°° 


1225-Ib. bed, 1 pair Z 
6-lb. pillows, 1 pair, 
blankets, full size, 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for $15.95 
(Betail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 
30-lb, bed 616.95; with 
35-lb. bed $17.95; with 40-Ib. bed 818.95. Bede 
slone 25-Ib. 610.95; 30-lb. @11.95; 35-Ib. 912.95; 
40-1b. $13.95. Two 21-2 ¥b. pillows 61.95. New 
feathers, best ticking. §1.000.00 cash deposit in 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Department 112, Charlotte, N. C. 































SAVE $50 TO $300 


by Getting Your Engine Direct from Factory, All sizes 13 to 
25 H. P., kerosene or gasoline, 
throttle governor, Wel 
Magneto—no batteries re- 
wired. Over 10,000 in use. 
days trial. Lifetime guar- 
antee. Send for big catalog 
Cash or easy payments, 
0. T. BOHON 4 Co. 
10 MAIN ST. LEXINGTON, KY. 



















tories being idle, while others are 
using the stocks they have on hand. 

Better Feeling in Peanut Trade.— 
Prices of peanuts show a slight gain 
compared with a week ago when No. 
1 Spanish shelled were -quoted 
to jobbers at 7 cents f. o. b. Georgia 
points and 7% cents Virginia markets, 
The feeling that the market has 
touched bottom as suggested a week 
ago is growing, and the passing of 
election is likely to increase confid- 
ence in that view still more. 


Tobacco.—Louisville (as quoted by 
Tobacco Board of Trade on October 
29) new dark crop: 

Trash (green or mix) $5.50@$6; trash, 
(sound), $6@$7; common lugs, $6@$7; med- 
ium lugs, $9@$8; good lugs, $9.50@$10.50; com- 
mon leaf (short), $8@$9.50; common leaf, $9.50 
@$12.50; thedium leaf, $14@$16; good leaf, $18 
@$20; fine and selections, $22@$25. 

Baltimore—(as quoted on October 30): 
Maryland, interior and frosted, firm leaf, $5@ 
$8; sound common and greenish, $8@$12; 
good” common, $13@$26; medium, $25@$35; 
good to fine red, $36@$58; fancy, $59@$60; 
seconds, common to medium, $8@$28; seconds, 
good to fine, $29@$45; bay top, fire cured, $15 
@$55; upper country, air cured, $12@$1; 
ground leaves (new) $8@$30 

Fertilizer Decline Continues.—Fur- 
ther sharp declines in fertilizer mar- 
kets have taken place during the past 
week, but business has not been stim- 
ulated as a result. Some of the pack- 
ing house by-product fertilizer ma- 
terials show declines as great as 40 
per cent from the prices quoted four 
or five months ago. Farmers should 
insist on getting the benefit of such 
recessions in raw material markets 
before placing orders, as retailers in 
all lines are holding back to clear 
out old stocks purchased at higher 
prices. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Sweet potatoes 
followed .a fairly steady range at $3 
to $4 per barrel for Virginia yellow 
stock in consuming markets. New 
Jersey yellow stock sold unchanged 
in Pittsburg at $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bushel and Tennessee Nancy Halls 
sold at last week’s lower range in 
Chicago at $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel 
hamper. Shipments decreased to 562 
cars compared with 695 last week 
and 589 a year ago. -Nearly two- 
thirds of the movement is from Vir- 
ginia. 

Spot Cotton—On November 4 prices 
were: New Orleans, 20.50c; Mem- 
phis, 2lc; Galveston, 21.25c; Houston, 
20.25c; Savannah, 21.75c; Augusta, 
21.50¢c New York, 21.65c. 


Milk Won’t Clabber 

MES: J. W. P., Bullard, Ga., de- 

sires information relative to milk 
that will not clabber. She states that 
the cow is in good flesh and has a 
calf now about six weeks old. The 
cow is running on good pasturage 
and is being fed velvet beans and 
alfalfa hay twice daily. The flow of 
milk is satisfactory. 

The probabilities are that there is 

nothing wrong with the cow or the 
milk at the time it is drawn. On the 
other hand, it is probable that an in- 
fection of unfavorable bacteria has 
gained access to the milk either from 
the surroundings in the stable or from 
the cow’s udder. We would suggest 
that great care be exercised in wash- 
ing the udder before each milking, 
and that if the cow is being milked in 
the barn that it be thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected. The fnfection has 
probably got into the dairy utensils 
and persistent sterilization by boiling 
will be necessary. We would recom- 
mend that everything the milk 
touches, including the churn, be 
placed in a large boiler or pot, set on 
the kitchen stove, and allowed to 
boil for approximately one hour. 
After that the utensils should be 
placed in the sun where they will be 
thoroughly aired. If one such tfeat- 
ment of the utensils does not remedy 
the trouble, we suggest that it be re- 
peated for two or three days. 
Since cool weather has approached, 
it may be necessary to set the milk in 
a comparatively warm place in order 
to get it to clabber. 





MILTON, P. JARNAGIN. 
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Mr. Farmer! You are the Man 


the World Looks To as a Source 
of All Food Supplies 


In your work every day you 
need and must have clothing that 
will endure the hard service of 
producing food to feed the world. 


“CALF-SKIN” Overalls are sci- 





a ea entifically made to withstand hard 
Attention, wear under any and all condi- 
Merchants! tions. Every thread and every 


Write us today for  S€amM is guaranteed to stand every 
our attractive prop- 


tug and strain. 
osition to live deal- 


ers, Examine “CALF-SKIN” Over- 
Our Guarantee alls carefully! Beyond doubt they 
We absolutely guar- = are the greatest value in actual 


antee every pair of - . 
“CALF-SKIN” ov- Quality, comfort and service ever 
sold. 


eralls—every thread, 

every stitch/and but- 

ton. We guarantee . : 

to return your mon- Examine “CALF-SKIN”’ Over- 
alls at your dealers today. If he 
can’t supply you with “CALF- 

SKINS” write me direct. 


ey or give you a 
new pair if you find 
them defective in 
workmanship or ma- 

D. D. METCALF 
Manufacturer of 
“CALF-SKIN” OVERALLS 
GREENVILLE, ALA. 


terial. 

















Beat the Boll Weevil--Get Better Returns per Acre 


It costs just as much to make a poor crop as it costs to make a good crop. Sometimes 
more. Make every edge cut! WANNAMAKER’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON is 
enthusiastically proclaimed the very best short staple cotton (staple seven-eights to. 
inch and onec-sixteenth) yet developed for planting under boll weevil conditions. Or under 
any conditions. Medium small stalk; rapid, vigorous growing; open foliage; heavy yielding; 
very early maturing, and easiest to pick. 

In October 25, 1919, issue, “MODERN FARMING,” Prof. J. R. Ricks, DIRECTOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI A. and M. COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATION says: “Practically all wilt- 
resistant varieties are rather late, and therefore are damaged more or less by Boll Weevils, 
The variety known as WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND is what might be called semi-wilt- 
resistant, and IS THE VARIETY I WOULD PLANT EVEN ON WILT INFESTED LAND.” 
What higher recommendation could any seed have? 

Here is our seed farm records for three years: 1918—Gogd growing season, fair picking 
weather; 962 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint, 37.2.°1919—Poor growing season, but 
exceptionally fine picking weather; 778 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 38.1 1920 
Fine growing season, fair picking weather; 1040 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 37.8 
Wannamaker’s-Cleveland is recommended by all Government Agents. High records at all 
Experiment Stations. Write them. Don’t accept exaggerated statements of enormous 
yields made by irresponsible parties, but put your faith and your money in good seed 
from reliable breeders that carry the endorsement of State Experiment Stations throughout 


the Cotton Belt. 
REVISED QUOTATIONS 
In new, heavy, branded burlap bags; 25 bu. or less $3 per bu. 50 bu. or less $2.90; 100 bu. 
or less $2.80. Over 100 to 200 bu. $2.70; over 200 to 500 bu. $2.60; over 500 bu. $2.50, These 
prices are for immédiate acceptance and shipment. They are considerably under our reg- 
ular figures and are made only temporarily. Terms, cash with orders. References and voi- 
untary testimonials upon request. A cordial invitation is extended to all to visit our seed 


farm. o 
WM. P. WANNAMAKER St. Matthews, S. C. 
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Its the new WADE portable 


One Man Drag Saw 


Many new features have been added, making it by far the 
most satisfactory Drag Saw on the market. 
Write for booklet which explains in 
detail why the wade is 
superior. 


7 







Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 


The Walraven Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Pruning Time Soon— 
(November to February) 


tas * 
Ree 





And this is a REAL Pruning Saw, 
the best on the market. 
Quick shipment. 
12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 
14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 
ae a omuine Simonds, exnetiy, right %. curve 
set; draw cut. It makes fun of uning 


Our Complete Catalog, showing other special 
hard-to-find Orchardists’ Supplies, as well as our 
COMPLETE LINE OF NURSERY STOCK—Fruit 

edge Plants, Vines, Rose Bushes, 
ete., is yours for the asking. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Chase, Alabama. 
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call our Fashion 
denoted wer and other fhe fur 
othe: 
with prices ; also fur qurmenia remed: 
eted and 
You can have either book 
correct address naming which, or 
Botn books if you need both. 
‘The Fur C 
671 Ly: Ave., Rochester, 


— PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 
Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 
Elk Bldg., Huntsville, Ala. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(S Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK —iit*S 


BERKSHIRES 





wate 








For Sale— ing in Berkshire hogs; a few Angus 
Cattle; a few high-grade, bred Shorthorn cows and 
heifers, Barred Rock chickens, April hatch, $1.75 each. 


$1.50 each. Hogs and cattle 


Cuban Game chickens, 
Jas. M. Parker, Equality, 


cheaper than the cheapest. 


Alabama. 
DUROC-JERSEYS « 


Duroc-Jerseys—Sows and herd boars cheap; pigs, 10 
weeks, $10; 12 weeks, $12; registered. Indian Creek 
Duroe Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


For Caters Jerr —s non old, in 
condition. Big boned type. Price $55. Papers 
ee. Elmer Shikles, Vinemont. . Ala. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs weigh 150 pe pounds at 5 months; 
from good sows and sired by Joe’s Dixie King II, the 
big boned type. Price, $25 up, at 12 weeks. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


For Sale—Beautiful, registered, immuned pigs, by 
Or how 




















our superb grandsoh of Orion Cherry King. 

would you fie to breed your best gilt or sow to this 

wouser ul boar? No better bred Duroc ever lived. 
Write us. Central Farm, Vandiver, Ala. 





ESSEX 


Extra Fine Registered Essex Pigs, Bred Gilts, Ser 
vice Bears—Rest breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
E. H. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C 


HAMPSHIRES 














Three-months-old Hampshires—$12.50. L. M. Pick- 
ett, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
For Sale—Registered Hampshires—Some excellent 


ars, $25 to $100. Gilts, weanlings to 8 months, $25 
to $100. Write Rose Cottage Hampshire Farm, Haw- 


kinsville, Ga 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Reg. pone. -China Pigs—Write J. E 


Evergreen 
SAPPHIRES 


Blue Hogs—Large, growthy and prolific. Everybody 
likes them. Write for let. Mention this paper. 
The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS wa, 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—We have several good reg- 
istered bull calves. ages 6 to 14 months, of ‘mad class 
breeding, cheap. Oak Grove Farm, Felix, Ala 


HOLSTEINS 


For gt 24-year-old ay | Holstein = 
ntle, with good qualities; price $200. J. D. Mar 
Ethelville Ala. 


For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull Calf; also 
heifer calf; not ealated ; peek for <a. Other regis- 


sale farmers 
go particulars. W;: yckott Holstetn Farm, Merid- 
iss. 


JERSEYS 
fresh cosy he yp | Cattle for Sale—I have several 








Witherington, 


























—Ger 
ning, 











cows, ws and heifers, and unbred heifers 
sale. Write for b ee of my herd sire. Prices 
Teasonable. Godwin Jersey Farm, Jefferson City, Tenn 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Take Tenants Under Consideration 


NE reason why some farmers can’t 

keep the same tenant more than 
one year is because of the dissatis- 
faction that now and then arises 
about supplies. Some farmers are in- 
clined to believe that all 
want too much and try to allowance 
them. This will not do. So long as 
your tenant works and does not get 
more than you think his crop will 
pay, let him have supplies. If you 
have an idea that he is practicing ex- 
travagance, first reason with him in 
a confidential way and try to teach 
him some points about economizing. 
Of course some people that rent land 
have no more sense about saving 
than a small child. That may be one 
reason why they haven’t anything to- 
day, and it will be a brotherly act of 
you to start them on the road to thrift. 
They need some one to help them and 
show them; and if you come at 
them in the proper spirit and with 
some good reasoning they will listen 
to you and thank you afterwards. 

I have heard tenants complain that 
the man they were working with 
would buy articles three-for-a-quarter, 
or $1 a dozen, and deal these out to 
them at 10 cents each. Such is an 
injustice. The poor tenant deserves 
the cut in price as much as anyone, 
and let him have it. How can you 
ever expect him to get a start if every 
one from landowner on is going to 
squeeze nickels out of him in such a 
way? 

Some complain that their landlords 
will not let them fertilize their crops 
as heavily as they would like to. In 
some cases the landlord may have a 
just cause for such action. Here is 
one instance wherein farm owners 
and tenants should become partners. 
If a tenant wants 
heavily let him do so, if he agrees 
to keep his crops ‘worked well and 
regularly. 

If you have a tenant on your place 
that you would not like to keep 
don’t try to force him away by ag- 
gravating him about supplies. He is 
going to talk, you know. Somebody 
is going to believe him, and it may 
hinder you in getting a better one. 
Go to him in a frank way. Tell him 
your reasons for withholding supplies 
in certain cases—that you have got 
to keep yourself safe. Then when 
the time comes to trade tell him 
frankly that you want to try some- 
one else. 

If you have things that you have 
raised on your own farm which your 
tenant must have such as corn, lard 
and meat, don't try to charge top 
of the market prices. A better plan is 
to let him have it a little under the 
market price, or at as low a price 
as you can afford. This will keep 
him satisfied and help to establish 
his confidence in you. It will cause 
him to think that you are trying to 
help him instead of squeezing him, 
cause friendlier dealing throughout 
the year, and may insure you a good 
tenant the following year. 


W. M. F. 


Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture Has Fine Exhibit at Fairs 


ID you see the exhibit of the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture 
at the fairs this fall? If not, you 
overlooked one of the most valuable 
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features of the Southeastern, the 
Georgia State and the Tri-State Fairs. 
The great value of this exhibit lay 
in the practical lessons so well and 


entertainingly presented. Every de- 
partment of the college was repre- 
sented by some practical lesson of 


great value to Georgia farmers. The 
best graphic illustrations were used. 
A miniature orchard showed a sug- 
gestive arrangement for the home or- 
chard, while a colored chart nearby 
showed the varieties of fruits that 
should be chosen. 

Two miniature farms attracted much 


attention. One represented a worse 
than average farm with terraces 
broken and uncared for, the land 


washing away, the low places grown 
up in brush, poor spots grown up in 


‘old field pine and broom sedge, the- 


fences down, the house and barn di- 
lapidated and crops almost crowded 
off the place by weeds on ditch banks 
and terraces, and the gulleys result- 
ing from the washing of the 
soil. Side by side with this one was 
a well-managed farm of equal area. 
The ditches were open and their 
banks were clean. Broad-based ter- 
races were controlling the water that 
fell and were preventing erosion. The 
brush land was cleared and in good 
pasture. A small woodlot was re- 
served f8r home use. The system of 
cropping was such as to provide graz- 
ing for the hogs, pasture for the cat- 
tle, ample feed for the farm and 
plenty of land left on which to grow 
cotton for cash. There is little doubt 
but that the banker would Itend that 
farmer money with which to hold his 
cotton or for any other purpose for 
which he desired it. 

Modern farm buildings were repre- 
sented by models. Market grades of 
tobacco were shown by samples. The 
comparative yield of varieties of cot- 
ton were interestingly shown. Live- 
stock, livestock diseases, soil surveys, 
in fact, every lesson of outstanding 
importance was illustrated. One of 
the most valuable of these was in the 
boys’ club exhibit, where a large 
score card for corn had each desir- 
able and undesirable characteristic 
shown by an ear of corn to illustrate 
the point. 


But probably the most important of 
all was the Home Economics Section 
of the Extension Division. For here 
it was that the conveniences for 
shortening the arduous tasks and 
lengthening the life of the farm 
woman were shown. I trust that ev- 
ery farm woman who reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will write her State 
College of Agriculture for copies of 
all bulletins on home economics, 


Taken as a whole, the exhibit of 
the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture was a well-rounded exhibit 
touching the practical points in our 
everyday farm expertence. If you 
failed to see the exhibit this year, 
make mental note to be certain to see 


it next year. W. C. LASSETTER. 


To Prevent Syrup “Sugaring” 

HE United States Department of 

Agriculture announces a method 
of manufacturing sugar cane syrup 
so as to prevent crystallization and 
fermentationsEvery sugar cane syrup 
manufacturer has had difficulty in 
finding the proper point to which to 
cook his syrup so that it will not be 
so thin as to ferment or so thick as 
the sugar crystallize out. in a 
very short time. The Department of 
Agriculture advises that cooking is 
not the only factor involved and that 
in order to prevent either crystalliza- 
tion or fermentation it is necessary to 
use a yeast-like material called inver- 
tase. This method requires that the 
cane juice be evaporated until it be- 
comes about a half syrup. It is then 
placed in a container sufficiently large 
to hold the entire day’s run. At the 
end of the day, invertase is added to 
this half svrup in the large container. 
The mixture is stirred well and al- 


to have 
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lowed to stand all night. Next day 
this mixture is returned to the evap- 
orator and evaporated down to a 
good thick syrup. 


This method involves considerable 
extra trouble, but officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture found that 
this extra trouble is justified by get- 
ting the product that will neither 
ferment nor crystallize. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is very anxious 
to conduct some trial demonstrations 
with syrup manufacturers in Southern 
states. They offer to send a man to 
conduct the demonstrations and to 
furnish the invertase necessary free 
of charge. Why shouldn’t some of 
The Progressive Farmer readers who 
make a considerable lot of sugar cane 
syrup be among the first of those 
making application for this assist- 
ance? Detailed information can be 
had by writing to the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Yours for Soil Improvement 


N keeping close observation of the 

files of Southern farm papers, I 
fail to see enough about what I con- 
sider a great thing. That thing is 
cowpeas. We find that they pay us 
better than any other legume. While 
we had cowpeas in almost everything 
this year and found them to pay, my 
closest observation was confined to 
one watermelon field. 


In working the earth to our melon 
rows, we used a plow and in every 
furrow we dropped peas quite thick, 
thus sowing at intervals of about 
seven days apart, so we had all the 
green peas we needed (besides selling 
some) for a long time from this 2!4- 
acre patch. After the peas began to 
make an excellent grgwth, we cut 
about half of it for hay and valued 
the hay at $60. 

The rest of the field was a clay hill, 
and we wanted to leave the vines on 
this part of the field, so we picked 
the ripe pods by hand from the 
maining three-fourths acre and valued 
them at $27, and the stubble and vines 
from such a. growth are easily worth 
$12 an acre in my estimation, but to 
be more conservative will, say $25 for 
the whole field. The labor and ex- 
pense were hardly anything, because 
the work was necessary anyway and 
the seed cost only $7. Now, remem- 
ber, this was only a eatch crop, as 
the melons would have been there 
anyway. 


re- 


Following, here is 
and will constantly be given a chance 
to do for us: 

OE es. See a ee er 
Green peas sold..... piekacoiess ae 
Rife D688 picked..ss .cescdscce BPD 
Value as fertiliner...cscocscscvces S000 





conaceaceedeenee 


consumed by a 
ng the two whole 


REE .sicuvawuecsnen 


The green peas 
family of seven duri 


months more than paid for labor 
costs. Next year, every corn, potato, 
cane, watermelon field and orchard 


Where 


to overrun other 


of cowpeas. 
m 


will have its share 
we do not want the 





crops, bunch varieties will be planted. 
; I. M. HORST. 
Ponce de Leon, Fla. 

Editorial Comiment.—Caution: Those 
having soil infested with nematodes 
(causing root knot) should use Iron or 
Brabham varieties of cowpeas. Sven 
they sdmetimes show nematode injury 
but the damage is not nearly so gue. 
We like this style of letter. Won't our 


readers please let us have more of the m? 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





National Grange, Boston, Mass., November 
10-20. 

National Farmers’ Union, Kansas City, 
Mo., November, 16-18. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Columbus, 
Ohio, November 16-19 

International Livestock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill., November 27-December 4 

Columbus, Ohio, 


National Tractor Show, 
February 7-12, 1921. 
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(S Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each taitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








JERSEYS 


For Sale—Grade Jersey Heifers—From 12 to 34 
months old. Some these are springers; and a lot 
of Jersey compte fe freshen 30 to 60 days. Will sel' the 
Jot cheap: know your waits. H. H. Williams, 
Woodland, Ga. 





Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Our pedigreed Dixie 
Triumph, tested and recommended by agricultural au- 
thorities as earliest, highest yielding, resistant cotton. 

by our expert plant. breeders; 10 years’ sci- 
entific breeding; successfully meets weevil conditions. 
Seed being taken rapidly. W. Eite for facts and prices. 
Carolina Seed Co., Florence, 8. 

















PET STOCK 
ot RABBITS 
New some Red Rabbits — Gilmore and Prather 
strain, of California. RB d and d stock 


for ~le. Highland Rabbitry, Marion, Ala. 


We will be in a position to furnish the farmers with 
the following high-grade, pure, non-weevil grown 
in the best section of the entire Piedmont of North 
eeaene, Our seed are private ginned, pure and true 
Texas Rowden, Cleveland Big 
Holl, ng Reimprqved, Simpkins, and Get There First 
Write = > tor prices, 1¢ bushels up to car loads. Amer- 
ican Seed Co., 311 East Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


pom. recleaned. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
Choice Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—Early 
hatched, chalk white, low tail JT can please you in 
both price ane quality. Cari Gilliland, Siler City, 


North Carolin 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Thompsen’s Barred Rocks — Choice cockerels and 
pullets, $3 each. Tom Memory, Blackshear, Ga. 

Barred Rocks for Sale—Pure Aristocrat strain. Have 
20 select cockerels and 30 choice pullets. Mrs. Lee 
Eberhart, Route 3, Eufaula, Ala. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Owens strain, pul- 
lets and cockerels, $3 and $4 each. I. L. Youngblood, 
Minter, Ala. 

Choice Rhode Island Reds—Pullets and Cockerels, 
famous Owen strain; price $5 each. C. B. Lavender, 
Reform, Ala. 

For Sale—High- 
long back, wedge shaped, heavy 





























ass, rich colored Reds, big boned, 
laying type; 100 prizes. 








Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 
GEESE 
Our Big Type, Exhibition Toulouse Geese are prize 
pinnwe.  Peendation blood now ready. Martin Farm, 
Mobile, a. 





TURKEYS 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—Prices 
Farm, Andrews, 8. C. 

Purebred White Holland Toms—$8; nent $6; trio, 
$18. Mrs. E. M. Funchess, Greenville, Ala 

50-I>. Strain. Mammoth White Turkeys 40-1. 
strain Bourbon Beg turkeys. E. E. Fowler, Hamilton, 
Alabama. 














GRASS SEED 


Black Medic Seed for Sale—We have several hun 
dred pounds of these seed. You should try some of 
this wonderful late winter and early spring clover in 
your pasture. You cannot graze it so close that it will 
not reseed itself, Information gladly furnished. 100- 

ots, 25c per B.; less, 35e per Ib. Nixon Little. 
Livingston, Ala. 








KUDZU 
Kudzu Roots for Sale. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 


Florida. 
LESPEDEZA 


We Make a Specialty of Sound Recleaned Lespedeza 
Seed—Absolutely free of Johnson grass. Shipping 
point, Hunts la., Madison Cans. Address 
Grimwood Bros., Meridianville, Ala 

OATS 


— Oats—$1.65 bushel. 

















Genuine F Poyner Seed 


Co., Dothan, 


Fulghum Seed er per bushel. No nut or t or John- 
sen grass. Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


PEANUTS 











Men’s Work *Socks—Seconds, 12 pairs for $1.25, by 
parcel post. By selling direct from the mills we can save 
you money. Globe Hosiery _Mills, Kernersville, N. C.. 

Books at a Bargain—lf interested in good books 
than cost, write me at 


Mental Efficiency, FPor- 
Will send on approval. 











America, Kippling's Works, 
eign Classics, ete. All new. 
Vv. C. Batson, Helt, Ala. 


(27) 67 


Notice—Want to Buy New Crop Sugar Cane Syrup— 
Will pay $1 gallon put in 10-B cans . 
f.o.b. your shipping point. J. W. Hand, Route i, 
Bessemer, Ala 

Fer Sale—Pure, New Ribbon Cane Syrup—Grown 
and made in Escambia yy - 


cans, £.0.b, cars, Atmore, Ala., cash with order. 
W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 








~ Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale. We have it in concen- 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
scale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express: 
l-gallon can, $1.25; 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 
office. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


SYRUP 
Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—A-l grade, in new 35- 


gallon barrels, at $1 per gallon, f.o.b. Can deliver 
after Nov. 10. H. P. Townsend, Climax, Ga, 








Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—I am now offering 
for prompt shipment pure Georgia sugar cane syrup in 
35-gallon barrels, and in cases containing about 6 gal- 
lons each. This is absolutely the very best sugar cane 
syrup made. Write or wire me for prices. F. A. 
Richter, Cairo, Ga, Box 32, 





When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, h guarantees the reli- 
ability of* all advertising it carries.” 





PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 








Duroc-Jersey hogs raise large f; 





‘amilies and put on weight quickly. 
animals that mature at an early age, and are uniformly red in color. 
Write for our Free booklet “ Duroc-Jersey Hogs Are Prolitic and Profitable.” 


The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. Dept. 170 Peoria, Ill. 


The largest swine record association in the world—12, 000 membore 


Early to Market—Full Weight 


51 per cent of all hogs mar- 

iketed i in the United States i in 

1918 were Duroc-Jerseys, 

Duroc-Jersey hogs have 

proved themselves in cham- 

pionship shows as well as on 
— market. 


They are hardy, easy feeding 


oe 





For Sale—White Spanish Peanuts—8e per_ pound, 
f.o.b. Coatopa. No order aceepted Sor less than 100 
pounds, W. C. Smith, Coatopa, Ala 


PECANS 
Wanted—Paper Shell Pecans—Send samples, naming 
prices. n the market for all kinds farm seeds; car- 


lots or less. Jefferson Farms, _Albany, Ga. 








STRAWBERRIES 
Straw berry, pian ey prepaid mail: Everbearing, 
50; 200, $4.50; 300, $6; 400, $7.50; 500, $9; 
1, 060, tie: “One- oe such as shady. Thomp- 
son, Klondike sr etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $2. 
30) 3.25 ; $4; » $4. 50; 1,000, $7.75. “Oakdale 
Farm, -fhirmin am, ata 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 








MISCELLANEOU$,SEEDS AND | PLANTS 
Willet\ Seed Co., Augusta, ~ Cott 





Ga.—Plant ting © otton 
seed; carpet grass; velvet beans; cowpeas; all grains, 





“Frost-proof Collard Plants—b00 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
expressed, $1.50. Write us your wants. Plant Farm, 
Ul ? 

Cabbage Plants—Leading varies 
parcel post, 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
5,000, $1.75; 10,000, $1.50 1000. 
Albany, Ga. 

Fine Frost-proof Jersey and i Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—200 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid,, $1; 
1,000 expressed, $1.50 "rompt shipment and satis- 
facto ry plants. Plant J Farm, Ulah, N. C, 


~ Frost- proof Cabbage ce Plants — C ope nhagen Market, 
w ty ia. jand Sue “ ession By prepaid mail, 500, 
$2.25; by express, 1,000, $1.75. Satisfac- 

tion’ ‘guranteed d. Oullaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. 





» FGaroet. a4 
7 Plant Con ve 














All ’ Le ading Varieties . Frost-1 proof | Gabbage Plants ~ 
Direct from grower, 500 rir4, £ 200 postpaid, 
50c; by expre 1,000, 0; 10, bod, $14. Orders 
filled ; not promises _R ©. Parks, Darien, Ga 

~Haray, y, Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—From selected 
seed; that will head¢ standard varieties; 1,000 post 


express not paid, 1,000, 


paid, $2; 200 postpaid, 50c. ; i 
Sunnyside Farm, 


$1 50; tres quantities cheaper. 
gah, Cc. 








Free—100 0 Fine ” Frost-proof Cabbage Fiante—With 
figst order. Millions ready; 5 leading varieties. 500 
postpaid, $1.25; by express, 1,000, $1.75. 5,000 oe 
sons Warn ted to get up orders; cash commission paid. 
Satisfac guaranteed. Dixie_ Farms, Darien, Ga 


ablage “Plants—Early Je Jersey, 1c harleston Wakeliclds, 
Flat Dutch, Successions, ready. fall setting. Prepaid 
mail: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.5 express collect: 1,000, 
$2 





2,000 to 5.000, at $1.75 i, “G00: 10,000, $15. Satis 


Coleman Piant Co., Tifton, 





faction or money back. 
Georgia 

Good Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Suc- 
Prompt 





cession, Jersey and Charleston Wakefields. 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Post paid, 100, 
35c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; expressed, 1,000, $1.75; 
10,000 at $1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





Set Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Now for Early Spring 
He ading—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, 
Early Summer, Sacoeeaien and Dutch. 200 postpaid, 
50c; 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 expressed, $1.50; 10,000, 
$14’ Personal attention. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Walter Parks, Darien Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, $2 per 1,000; by express, 
1.50. These plants are grown "lon the best Long 
Island seed. We pack them in damp moss and guar- 
antee them to arrive in good condition. We have 
grown plants successfully for 20 years, and believe our 
Plants to be as good as can grown anywhere. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N 








ete 
PEACH TREES 

~ Fruit Trees—For $10.50 we will send by express 17 
high-class peach trees. They are as good trees as 
money can buy, and are selected in such way as to 
give ripe peaches from late May to early October, Just 
the number needed for the home orchard. Write for 
prices on any other fruit trees, shade trees, shrubbery 
or berry es needed. All of our stock is grown by 
a member of the American Association of Nufserymen, 

which guarantees a square deal to all. Oakdale Farm; 


Birmingham, Ala. 
TREES 
Write Ingram & Co., Plant Grow- 








Fruit Trees Free- 
ers, Jesup, a 


[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before huying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us /satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Farm Loans—We make loans on improved farms in 
Alabama. Interest?rate from 6 to 8 per cent. Liberal 
prepayment options; reasonable commissions; prompt 


inspections; quick service. Jemisor® Company, 211 


No. 20th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

















ALABAMA 
If You Want to Buy or Sell Farm Land—Write 
Ingram Land Co., Birmingham, Ala 
For Sale—7,.500 acres, 15 miles from Birmingham; 
$12 an acre. Ingram Land Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





FLORIDA 


For Sale—113 Acres Orange and Truck Land—Near 
Sanf rd, Fla. Mrs. Ampie K. _Abrahams, Consul, Als a 

“7 ant to Rent Furnished House—Suitable for board 
ers, in a popular winter center of Florida. State par- 
ticulars. H. Gorley, Route 2, Peekskill, ee 


GEORGIA / 


261 Acres—Fine, Level Farm—2 nice dwellings; | 3 
barns; health and climate unsurpassed; $60 per acre, 
terms, O. B. Smith, Clarkesville, Ga. 


OTHER STATES 


Wanted—To, hear from owner of land for sale. 0. 
K. Hawley, PAlawin, Wisconsin. 


























Frost-proof, Cabbage Plants—We plant more than 
a ton of high-grade seed, and grow millions of fine 
plants for wholesale and retail trade. Now ready for 
immediate shipment. Wakefields, Brunswick and Flat 
Dutch, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 10,000 or 
over, $1.50 per 1,000, by’ mail or express, charges col 
lect. Delivery guaranteed or money refunded. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage ‘Plants—Stocky, ‘frost- proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Wakefields, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, zi 2: 000 
to 4,000 at $2 per*1,000; 5,000 to 9,000’ at $1.7 5 per 
1,000; 10,000 and up at ‘91.50 ber 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham; 


Alab = 
COTTON 


Covington-Tool Wilt-Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 

Geuaine Cook Cotton Seed—Wilt resistant, Lat 25 per 
bushel. J. B. Barrett, Roanoke, Ala., Route 2. 

















Half- ‘and- Half Cotton Seed and Crook’s Prolific. 


Seed Corn for Sale—Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tennessee 

Genuine eitevetand Big Boll—Record, 30 bales on 
10 acres. Send $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve- 
land Seed Co, Royston, Ga. 


Beat the pen Weevil—For Baten 0.208 Bushels 
w d Cleveland Big —$2 per 
bushel. Selected fl farm of 975 Sty a in, 
bale to acre. Book your order now, or pay dealers 
prices later. Wire or verite for reduction large orders. 
Reference, Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co. H. 0. Smoak, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 


Add $25 Profit Per Acre With Storm-proof Cotton— 
Mnting 42 per cent lant guaranteed Caddo Im- 
Proved Mebane Tri 


per cent purity, practically. 

easily picked, mature quickly; m crop even in 
year. Acclimated to your section. - Yield® inch-long 
staple on sturdy stalks, resists winds, beats drouth and 
weevil and worm! ae en ee eS 
Hittle. Cottonseed Farms, 
Dept. M, C Okla, 














Dawson County is fast becoming one of the Te ading 
farming sections of West Texas. G rich soil, plenty 
of good water, delightful climate, Improved farms or 
good farming lands at low prices, with small cash pay- 
ment and long time on balance. Write for list. po Cc. 
Nix, Lamesa, Texas. 


Equipped Alfalfa Farm—211 Acres, $6,750, ‘Easy 
Terms—Nearly all black prairie soil; good road, near 
town; one best fareing sections; crcek-watered, wire- 
fenced pasture; 60,000 feet timber; young fruit orchard; 
2 comfortable dwellings, 6 and rooms; barn; tenant 
house; owner cannet care for it, includes qui 
3 good mules, 12 head cattle, poultry, etc.; all for 
$6,750, part cash, balance easy terms. De tails this 
and farm with $7,000 income last year, 





» page 59 Stront’s 
Big New =; Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. 


eo out. Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1178 X 


‘Arcade Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


oe $70 an Seve~—Dumtenet Farm, Fine Buildings— 
ading 7 farming ag guishlz productive 
ae fin’ room house, value $5,0 lafge piazzas, 
pure water, magnificent oak shade; ‘tig barn, spring 
water for stéck; 3 tenant houses, cow shed, office, 
smoke house, poultry house; 180 acres level fields, and 
spring-watered pasture; 2-crop climate; valuable wood ; 
variety fruit; owner retiring well-to-do, includes 6 
mules, 2 good cows, 3 brood sows, wagons, harness, all 
implements; only $70 an acre, one-third cash, balance 
easy terms, Details this and other farms, Mississippi 
Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida and many states, 
page 58 Strout’s Big New Illustrated Catalog Farm 
pargales on U2, ee. Strout Farm Agency, 1178 
MN ork ‘Tite Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


Practically New Avery Tractor—Only $620. M. A. 
Harrison, Box 491, Montgomery, Ala. 

oan Lighting Plant—110 yolt, virtua ; fully 

anteed; bargain for quick sag wOmer Brasher, 

S182 Highland Drive, Birmingham, 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Dried “Dried Pratt, bulk. com ye Fe Las — is 
Harris, Morristown, 
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International, 


IMPORTANT SHORTHO 


13 Dexter Park Ave., 





Watch the papers for further ideepnesens 
other SHORTHORN Sales in various parts of the country. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THREE BIG SHOWS 


American Royal, Kansas City, Mo. November 13-20 
Pace ee ahora Pyriane. ee 


November 13-20 
Gis 0, Til. ember 27-Decem 4. 

cS wi iit be held in connection with each event. 
Waneh also for the anneuncements of 


Chicago, Il. 











KING PHARR, 





JERSEY BULLS———— Ready for Service 
Out of High-préducing Dams. 


JERSEY BULLS———— Write ‘for Prices 





JERSEY BULLS 


CATHERINE, ALA. 
JERSEY BULLS 











O. I. C's 


Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS © 

Why lose money breedin: % 

and feeding scrub hogs? 

Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 

Weighed 2806 Pounds. 

Weare the most extensive 


any other contagious ion era or 
they are not cholera proof. 


The Hog from Birth te 
THE LB. SILVER co” 
508 Salem, 0 





0.1L Cc. BOGE of the highest tresding of al prices. 
Pig. Shoats, weighing from 50 to 150 Serviee 

ars and Bred State Fair prize “winners. 
w. ‘ . OWEN, 


WRITE — TODAY — FO 
FREE BOOK + 


Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. -Boars, Sows 





BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


eed 


REG. POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


BIG TYPE 


1 WOAR—2 years old, weight 500 Ibs......$65.00 
1 BOAR—14 mos. old, weight 300 or more $50.00 
20 B + ating te 4 mos. old, pairs er trios 
Each $15. 06 to $20.00 
P ak been double treated for yw and 
guaranteed to please, or will refund all expense; 
% cash, balance Dt 0.D. 
COL. BUSTER. Grand Champion at Missis- 
sippi-Alabama Wpeir' at Meridian, Miss., heads our 
herd. was also Grand Champion at Missis- 
sippi wise Pair at Jackson. 
SUNDALE FARMS, ad 








TUPELO, miss. 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
25 Head For Sale Cheap 


On account of my dairy business, cannot han- 
dle ry and beef cattle, and am offering 
my entire Herd of REGISTERED POLLED 
H ‘ORD CATTLE at whatever price I can 
get. Herd ‘consists of— 












5 BULL CALVES. 
Some extra good individuals in this herd and 
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HOLSTEINS 
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Stock Your Farm With Purebred 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


In spite of the increasing cost of feed, 
dairying offers you a better opening to- 
day than it ever has in the past. 

The scales and the Babcock test have 
systematized the Industry until it is no 
more uncertain than any other busiress. 
Even city busimess men are awakening 
to its opportunities. Every year it be- 
comes clearer that with large-yield cows, 
the cost of milk and butter production 
can be brought down to a point that 
makes dairymg profitable. Have you 
ever figured out what your farm would 
be worth to you, if stocked with pure- 
bred Holsteins? 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


180 Hudson Stteet 
Brattleboro, Vermont 










HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEII” 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 
We have been forced by demand to enlarge 
our farm and office force. We are now in 
position to give immediate service. 
YOUNG COWS—Due . — by first 
ear. Price $200 and 


Be fae YOuNG HEIFERS— 
A ne “LLY GOOD BU NCH OF BULLS—Ready 


for service, at $75 to $150. 
All stock registered and papers furnished at 


sale, 
CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also was winner in the 
show ring at our State Fair, in a very strong 
ring of Wisconsin oe 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 
satisfaction. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN caan 


BARDSTOWN, NTUCKY. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Kentucky Saddle Horses and Jacks 


and Exp of Fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 8 Mares and 
Geldings, re ae ee SS 
diate use. 10 Teams of Percheron 

Big Bone*Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. a colonia 
lot of stock to select from. Write us describing 


THE COOK FARMS, 
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LEXINGTON, KY. 
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‘and Anne, my children. 


ight at klome 


“Fy OOK at this check for $26.50— 
payable to me. _ 

I made this money easily and pleas- 
antly—in the spare time left over from 
my housework and the care of Bobby 
In fact, they 
helped me to makeit. I make as much, 
and often more, each month. 

“Before I found this new, easy way of 
making money right at home, in privacy, 


_ freedom and comfort, my husband’s salary, 


while sufficient to meet our absolutely neces- 
sary expenses, was really not enough to give 
us any of the little extra pleasures that 
mean so much to a family. Everything we 
eat or wear has gone up so high, and salaries 
haven't kept pace! “ 

“But now we have more than the neces- 


saries—we have beaten the rerrible old 
q. C. of L—and we have our little luxuries 
and amusements, too. 

“How do I do it? Simply by knitting 
socks. No, not by the slow, old process of 
hand-knitting, which took almost a day for 
one sock, but by using the Auto Knitter 
a marvelous, but very simple, easily-operated 
machine. It turns out fine, seamless wool 
socks with almost magical speed. ‘Now that 
[ have gained practice with the Auto Knitter, 
I often make a sock in 10 minutes. 

“And the best part of it is that I have a 
guaranteed, eonstant market for every pair 
of socks I make, at a guaranteed price. The 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company of Buffalo 
has contracted to take every sock I can make. 
I simply send them the finished socks and 
back comes my check by return mail; together 
with a new supply of yarn to replace that 
used in the socks sent them, 


FIRST NATION 


Conran 
PAY TOTHEe 
OF CER oF 


hy preset 


“Free Yarn Sent with the Machine 
and They Pay Me for the Socks” 


“The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company is an old, firmly 
established American corporation, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high-grade seamless socks, They have always pre- 
ferred home manufacture to factory production. They 
believe in the independent employee, and know from ex- 
perience that the best work is that done by well-paid, 
contented people, working in happy homes: 

“The company’s world-wide business connections give 
them an enormous market for socks—everybody, every- 
where needs them—and the company constantly needs more 
workers to make socks, in their own homes, They need you. 

“When you decide to become an Auto Knitter worker, as 
I did, the Auto Knitter Company will make a contract to 
pay_you a fixed, Guaranteed Wage, on a piece-work basis. 
In this contract you take no risk.’ You can work for them 
as much as you want, or as little as you want—spare time 
or full-time. And for.every shipment of:socks you send 

- them you will get your pay check promptly. 
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“With the machine they send a supply of wool yarn FREE. They also 
supply FREE the yarn needed to replace that which yon use in making the 
aX. socks you send to the company. 
“The yarn supplied is the well-known Qu-No Quality Brand, made especially 
: G for the Auto Knitter. It is the softest, the warmest, thé strongest and 
SSSaeq uniformity in quality, weight and shade are always obtainable. You receive 
4 a Free Shade Card that contains samples of Qu-No Quality Yarns. 
S “You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto Knitter 
yas you see fit; you ean also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a remarkably 
A : mn low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—wool or cotton. 
‘ald om ‘But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage 
“sess Agreement; it is a straight out-and-out Employment Offer at a Fixed Wage 


— on a piece-work basis—a good pay for your services alone.” 
THE AUTO KNITTER Read What Satisfied Workers Say 
A turn of the handle, and 60 and more 


n The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your spare time, 
Sdany “of “our yorkers. report that.” with the It also gives you the chance to devote your entire time to the business, and thus to 
ante. Enitter, 5 comuplent acct or. be ade be independent of bosses, rules, time-clocks, working-hours, etc. The Wage Contract 
in.10 minutes or less. . When the Auto Knit- is in no sense a disguised “canvassing scheme,” “agency” or “open a store” propo- 
ter goes into action Re just tke having many sition, Here is the/proof—read the evidence from some of our workers: 

i a ‘ou. 

Fr pashes ths: nocee—top—-body-chect--and’ toe More Than Two Dozen Pairs a Day Getting Along Fine 
without removing from the machine. It weighs The Auto Knitter has proven very satisfactory. I am sending you another lot of socks today. 
about 20 pounds, and can be clamped to any The work done on the machine canot be surpassed. I am getting along fine with my. machine, and 
ordinary table or stand. Easily learned. Ex- The only requirement is to learn the work and thank you for the promptness with which you have 
perience in knitting and familiarity with ma- then work. The Auto Knitter is very speedy accepted and paid for my hosiery. 
chine are unnecessary. Comolete instructions any person of good judgm Limestone, Tenn, 
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about how to use the Auto Knitte? are sent to 
every worker. The Auto Knitter is to hand- 
knitting what the sewing machine is to hand- 
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Write Today 


. No matter where you live, we want you to know 
all about The Auto Knitter. We want to tell you 
of the pleasant and profitable place ready for you 
in our organization, and the future you can make 
for yourself with The Auto Knitter, 

We want you to compare our work, and the 
money that is in it, with what people are paid for 
long, hard, grinding toil in office, store, mill and 

“factory. e want you to know the substantial 
amounts that even a small part of your spare time 
‘vill earn for you. Then we want you to read the 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 


821 JEFFERSON STREET 


Our Liberal Wage Offer 


glowing statements 


both wholesale and retail. 


Remember that experience is unnecessary, that 
You do not have 
The Auto Knitter does 


you need not know how to knit. 
to even know how to sew. 
the work. 


Action is the word. Write your name and ad- 
dress now, this minute, on the coupon and get this 
coupon in the mail at once. Enclose 2c postage 


to cover cost of mailing, etc. 


of our perfectly 
workers, and learn how, if you desire, you can 
have your own home factory and sell your output 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ent can knit from ené 
to two dozen pairs of socks a day, and if they 
want to push the work they can turn out 

The treatment_by the Auto Knitter Company is 
the best, and I have found them to be absolutely 
reliable, Berlin, N. Y¥.- 


Promptness Appreciated 


Am sending you today a shipment of half hose. 


I wish to compliment you on the promptness with 
which you return replacement yarn and check. 
Gays, Ill, 
Pleased With Treatment 
.-I have received my replace- 
ment yarn and check. I am 
well pleased with my machine 
and your treatment of me. 
Maxdale, Tex, 


satisfied 


mailing. 
any way. 





Thanks for Attention 
I have just sent you a lot of half hose made by 
my Auto Knitter with yarn supplied by you. I am 
glad to avail myself of this opportunity to tell 
you how much pleased I am with the machine 
and what pleasure it gives me to work it. I also 
wish to thank you for the courtesy and prompt at- 
tention you have always shown me. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
A Steady Worker 
In this same majl I am sending you 74 pair of 
half hose. Hope they will reach you all right 
Please send replacement yarn and wages, and I 
will send another shipment soon. 
State College, Pa. 
Regular Prompt Pay 
I am sending by express three dozen and 9 pair 
of half: hose, being the product of ten pounds of 
yarn. Please send me ten pounds of replacement 
yarn, and wages. . Mil Vis. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY: CO., Inc. 
Dept. 9811-K 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with 


he Auto Knitter. 
It is understood that this 


ostage to cover cost of 
oes not obligate me in 


enclose 2 cents 


Progressive Farmer 11-13-20 
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